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Persons wishing to subscribe, can forward their names and remittan- 
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which they reside, who can render the Journal essential service by act- 
ing as its agents. 

3p All communications relating lo the Journal must be post paid. 


CIRCULAR. 


TO THE VICE.PRESIDENTS OF THE COUNTY ASSOCIA. 
TIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


In reply to numerous letters received from some of your 
number, and from persons who are anxious to co-operate with 
you in the object of your appointment, I offer the following sug- 
gestions to aid the furmation and efficient action of associations 
in your several towns or societies, for the benefit of common 
schools, auxiliary tothe County Associations. Let me beg of 
you notto defer acting under your appointment, even though 
you have received no formal notice of it, or of the duties you 
are expected to discharge; but engage in the work of school 
improvement immediately. 

1. Have an interesting public meeting, with addresses, 
among which let the address of the Board of Commissioners 
be read, and remarks accompanying it, after which, organize. 

2. Choose a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 
a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of three, with pow- 
er to add four more to their number, if necessary, and also to 
choose sub-vommittees. 

3. These officers shall constitute a Board of Education, 
and hold stated meetings, at least once a month, and oftener if 
expedient, for doing, and procuring to be done, what lies in 
their power, for the benefit of the public schools in the town. 

4, The Board of Education shall fix the time of their meet- 

ings, and make such by-laws as are necessary to their success- 
fulaction. They shall make a Report twice a yearto the town 
association, of their proceedings, and of the state of the pub- 
lic schools, and of plans for their further improvement. 
5. The President, or in his absence either of the Vice-Pres- 
idents, or in the absence of all these, any other member of the 
Board, may call a meeting of the Town Association; and a 
meeting shall always be called at the request of any three mem- 
bers of the Association. 

6. Objects for immediate action on the part of the Execu- 
tive Committee, acting under the direction of the Board— 

To ascertain how many of those enumerated by the District 
Committee are in no school whatever, and to try to induce the 
parents of such children to send them to school. 

To get a minute and accurate statistical account of the con- 
dition of the public schools, embracing answers to all the in- 
quiries contained in the circular of the Secretary of the Board 
of Commissioners of Common Schools, and especially with 
regard to the best modes of giving efficiency to the examina- 
tion of Teachers and the superintendence of the schools. 

To collect the best plans for school-houses, and for titeir in- 
ternal accommodation and comfort, and to see what defects 
are to be remedied, and improvements made in the school- | 
houses in the town. 

To inquire of the various teachers what they think can be 
done on the partof the Schoo! Committees, the Parents, and 
and others, for the good of the schools, and to solicit commu- 
nications from the teachers in writing on these subjects. 

To inquire into the expediency of increasing the compensa- 
tion of first-rate teachers, and of offering a certain sum im ad- 
dition to the stipulated wages, if the teacher will keep the 
school two years to the satisfaciion of those who employ him, 
and of the Executive Committee of the Association. This 





To endeavor to effect a judicious classification of the schol- 
ars in the schools, and for this object to increase the number of 
teachers, and of school-rooms if necessary. 

To see that all the younger children in the schools are pro- 
vided with a slate and pencil, to use in drawing, or writing, or 
in any innocent way toamuse and improve themselves, when 
not otherwise employed. 

To inquire into the capability of female teachers keeping 
the winter schools, and to make trial of this if practicable. 

To encourage the coming forward of the right sort of young 
men and young women to be teachers of the public schools, 
and to aid them in qualifying themselves for the employment. 

To form a library of books on education, for the use of the 
teachers. 

To promote the formation of associations of teachers for mu- 
tual improvement. 

To invite the clergymen of the different religious denomi- 
nations to give discourses or lectures on the subject of popular 
education, at suitable times, to their people. 

To promote the frequent visiting of the schools, by the pa- 
rents of the scholars, and others. 

To inquire into the expediency of giving some compensation 
“2 the Committees and Visiters of the schools, especially the 
atter. 

To inquire into the evils resulting in the schools from not 
having a sufficient number of books of the same kind and edi- 
tion in the same classes, and to see what improvements are 
practicable with regard to the books used in the schools. 

To collect all the children in the schools once a year for a 
happy public meeting. Open the meeting with prayer. Have 
a suitable address to the children, and also to the parents and 
teachers. Let there be music, instrumental if practicable, and 
refreshments for the children, with such other expedients for 
their innocent recreation as may be devised. 

In carrying these, or similar suggestions, into effect for giv- 

ing efficicney to the town associations, it ought to be borne in 
mind that such associations are designed to aid the school com- 
mittees and visiters in the discharge of their duties, and that it 
is of the highest impurtarce that such committees and visiters 
should be among the prominent and active individuals who 
organize the town associations, and be engaged in promoting 
their usefulness. 
It is, also, very desirable that the Secretary of the town as- 
sociations should make known, at short periods of time, the re- 
rults of their efforts, and any vatuable information on the sub- 
ject of the public schools, to the Secretary of the Board, at Hart- 
ford, as wel! as to the Secretary of the County Association. 


A few words as to the Common School Journal. The aid 
already afforded it, is, itis hoped, but the pledge of that in- 
creased patronage which it is yet to receive, and which is 
essential to its complete success. The measure of its use- 
fulness, if it is capable of rendering any to this cause, must 
be the extent of its circulation. This in some towns is larger 
than we ventured to anticipate. Butin others, and those too 
the large towns and cities from which we expected the most, 
we have hardly a single subscriber. Other good causes find 
their most generous and willing patrons here. And shall the 
cause of Common School Education, which holds in its em- 
brace every good cause, be the only one, whichneither reli- 
gion, philanthropy, nor patriotism w ill take up and promote, ei- 
ther by personal or pecuniary aid? This periodical must rely 
on individual effort. Those who have kindly engaged to 
make this effort, and those whose duty it has been made by the 
county and town associations, to promote its circulation, are 
earnestly reminded that now is the time to give permanency 
and vigor to the Journal. 

In conclusion let me say, that having met all the school con- 
ventions-which have been held in the several counties of the 





sum to be paid out of the funds of the association. The mode of 
raising these funds for this and other purposes, whether by tax. 
or otherwise, or by both, to be determined by the association. 


State—having experienced much personal kindness from men 
of every shade of political and religious opinion—having given 
and received the hand of fellowship in this cause, and the 
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ledge of co-operation in the work from hundreds, without |\SCHOOL SEATS, AND THE TEACHERS’ ATTENTION TO 
Saowta or caring to know their views on other matters,—let | THEM. 

me indulge the hope, that the same enlightened zeal which) It is of great importance, as we have heretofore remarked, 
could induce men to abandon their business, and, in many in-| that children should be made comfortable while at their seats 
stances, to travel so far, to attend these meetings, will induce | at school. We wish, however, to keep our readers in mind of 
them to carry out the recommendations of these conventions | une important truth, viz: that the teachers must attend to this 







into efficient and harmonious action in their several towns,— 
and above all, that this holy work of elevating the character of 
our common schools may henceforward as heretofore be the ral- 
lying point of all who love the State and would promote her true 
and durable good, however discordant, and even irreconcileable 
their opinions may be on other subjects. Then, shall we realize 
the hope,of the Board, that Wisdom from above will direct it, 
—an enlightened Zeal carry it forward,—a fostering Provi- 
dence insure its success,—and Patriotism and Religion rejoice 
together in its consummation. 
HENRY BARNAND, 2p, 


Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. 





FEMALE TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS! (No. IIL.) 


In proposing, as the writer does, to rely much more than is 
the case at present, on female teachers for our district schools, 
he wishes not to be misunderstood. He has no idea that male 
teachers can be dispensed with. He would have our young 
men encouraged in all suitable ways to engage in the business 
of teaching. For one, he would rejoice to see in this State a 
Seminary for the express purpose of preparing them for this 
field of labor, and in hevien the compensation of first-rate in- 
structors of the public schools raised considerably. Indeed, 
this must be done if we expect to command the services of those 
who are qualified for the employment. For they will not keep 
school, while so many other more profitable and inviting meth- 
ods of gaining a livelihood and rising in the world, are open 
before them, and while so little effort is made, on the part of the 
pious and benevolent, to have the department of public instruc- 
tion regarded as one of the most important fields of doing good, 
and to induce our young men and women to engage in it from 
philanthropic and religious motives. In the present state of 
things itis @ vast missionary field. But when do we ever 
hear it spoken of as such? It must be cultivated by the patri- 
otic and the good, if we would save our beloved country from 
impending ruin ! 

It will not be soon, however, with all the efforts that can be 
made, that we can hope to see public sentiment right in these 
respects. There must be, for a long time to come, a lamenta- 
ble deficiency of well-qualified male teachers for our common 
schools, hile doing all in our power to provide such, there 
will be no danger of increasing too much the number of good 
female teachers, and of feeling that we must place more reli- 
ance on that sex for aid in the present emergency. 

But how shall we get along in the winter schools, it is asked, 
with female teachers? They will do very well to teach the 

ounger children in summer, or older scholars of their own sex, 
bat how will they manage a large school of both sexes, and of 
all ages from four years to twenty ? Can they be well qualifi- 
ed to teach the various branches necessary to be taught in such 
a school, and will they be able to keep the scholars in order ? 

These inquiries are very important, and deserve a careful an- 
swer. They are answered by facts. Not a few instances, 
both in our own and other States, have come to the writer’s 
knowledge, where district schools of the usual size in point of 
numbers, and embracing scholars of both sexes, the older ones 
eighteen and twenty years of age, have been kept by young 


women, and as thoroughly taught and successfully conducted | 


as they had ever been by male teachers. Particular inquiry 
was made with regard to their government, and in this respect 
there was no failure. The young men, it was said, had a 
sense of propriety, and a polite deference for the female teach- 
er, that led them to yield to her gentler authority quite as readi- 
ly as they had been accustomed to do to that which is made of 
masculine and sterner stuff. 

The more the writer has made inquiry on this subject, the 
more such instances have been heard of; and it was not long 
since that a distinguished and laborious friend of popular edu- 
cation told him he had known of at least one hundred in the 
range of his observation. The use to be made of these facts 
in preparing the way for a more ample supply of first-rate teach- 
ers for our common schools, will be considered in a subsequent 
number. T. H. G. 





part of their duty better than many now do, before the desired 
jend can be gained. The patent seat and desk, invented in 
Boston, and by some so much approved, even if it possesses all 
the excellencies claimed for it, and be really worth the price 
demanded, viz. fifty dollars, may be used without judgment, 
and so prove worthless. It is soconstructed as to be capable of 
elevation, depression and convenient adjustment to persons of 
different sizes, and in various postures. But it evidently must 
require some knowledge and attention to be so adjusted ; and 
if one school or twenty schools were furnished with such desks, 
unless the teachers both understood the adjustinent, and were 
faithful in attending to it, the advantages promised could not 
be enjoyed. 

But, on the other hand, a teacher who knows enough to ad- 
just such a desk to every description of his pupils, and feels in- 
terest enough in their comfort and welfare to attend to it pro- 
perly, may find means to adjust almost any common seat, so 
as to render it commodious and favorable to health and study. 
We pointed out some of the simple, easy and economical im- 
provements which may be made in ill-planned desks and 
benches, in a former number of this paper. If a few short 
pieces of plank and a few blocks were kept ready for use in 
every .school, afier making such arrangements as were there 
suggested, a judicious and attentive teacher would be able to 
dispense with an expensive patent desk, at least until the dis- 
trict or the parents should have made considerable advances in 
their regard for education, and provided the more indispensa- 
| ble supplies of books and apparatus. 
| A school desk capable of adjustment may be a very desira- 
| ble thing, at least in some small private schools: but it will be 
| of little or no more practical value than any other, unless pro- 
pony adjusted. Cheapsubstitutes may be provided by having 
| graduated desks and seats of a cheap kind, prepared for differ- 
ent classes, and by having arrangements cheaply made to ac- 
| commodate scholars of different sizes in those'classes. 
| More depends then on the teacher than on the desks and 
| benches, unless, as in some schools, the fixtures are permanent, 

and the district officers permit no alterations, as is done in one 

| place which we could name. Yet we would warmly recom- 
; mend, that models of improved desks and benches be made and 
| described, that the attention of teachers and physicians be par- 
| ticularly invited to them, and their opinions and views publish- 
| ed for the information of the public. A little knowledge would 
| introduce many economical improvements. Some of the most 
eminent medical men in this country, are decided and indeed 
indignant in their condemnation of the unhealthy positions 
which children are generally compelled to take in schools; and 
many diseases and early deaths they attribute to distortions 
thus caused in early life, especially among females. 








PERSONS OF EVERY CLASS ARE DEEPLY INTERESTED IN 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


It is the common belief, that none but parents have any di- 

rect or intimate interest in education. At least the conduct 
and expressions of men generally warrant us in coming to this 
conclusion: for many of the most intelligent and virtuous 
members of society, and even those who have been counted 
| among the most active friends of education, have been found 
'to slacken their exertions, and to lose their zeal, when their 
|own children had out-grown the schools: “It is time that I 
| should withdraw, and leave. the care of the schools to those 
| who have children. I have done my share.” 
' Such indifference, when shown by men who have been ac- 
tive friends of education, and the chief promoters of the 
schools, sometimes has done extensive injury, by dampening 
the feelings of others, and by inculeating the false doctrine 
with which we are here contending. Every individual in the 
community is directly or indirectly benefitted by good schools, 
or injured by bad ones. ’ 

The family is benefitted, by more orderly, trusty, intelligent 
and virtuous children. There is a direct channel constantly 
open between the place of instruction and the place of action. 
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The knowledge imparted by the teacher, the examples he sets, 
the influence he exerts, are quickly transferred to the table and 
the fireside. There isa constant channel of communication 
between them, like that kept up by the bees between the 
flowers and the hive. The tenders words are repeated at 
home; and he in some degree directs the daily conversation 
and manners of the household. If he has learned the harmless, 
the useful, the worldly and heavenly wisdom of his profession, 
he will teach such things as are of practical, visible and tangible 


value ; such as the parents have learnt to appreciate by the ex- | 


perience of real life. 

We hope hereafter to show, somewhat distinctly, in what 
modes the interests of persons in various situations in society, 
are in fact intimately connected-with the existence and nature 
of common schools around them. 





DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 


Ia many schools which we have visited, the value of draw- 
ing, as a frequent exercise, has been happily tested, ina vuri. - 
ty of ways. 

In the first place, it is of great use in employing waste time. 
Whoever knows the great mass of our schools, must be sensi- 
ble, that their greatest evil is want of sufficient business for all 
the children, especially the youngest. The prevailing prac- 
tice in many schools is, to find the small children some lesson 
to learn, which they are called upon to recite; or more com- 
mooly, perhaps, they are taught in a class once eaeh half day, 
and during the rest of the time have little or nothirgto do. It 
is often said by teachers, that they keep books from them, ex- 
cept a short period in each session, because they destroy them 
by handling, while they do not learn, except when under their 
immediate instruction. 

Now ten, twenty, or even five small children leit thus unem- 
ployed, must inevitably cause disorder. But give them slates 
and pencils, with convenient desks to lay them on, and a 
great difference will be seen, even if they are left entirely to 
themselves. Place before them a few cards, with well formed 
letters, words, the elementary geometrical figures, drawings of 
familiar objects, &c., and they will teach themselves something 
of drawing, and more of the letters, spelling, reading, and 
writing. Let them then have the arithmetical tables in sight, 
maps, running hand copies, &c., and as they grow older, they 
will soon be found spontaneously learning something impor- 
tant in several branches. 

But, let the teacher occasionally give the pupils familiar and 
ractical lessons in the elements of drawing, and show him 
ow the letters of the Roman and the written alphabet may be 

resolved into the simplest lines. Exercises of this kind are 
considered by some experienced teachers as of much more im- 
portance than the constant training of the hand toa particular 
manner of holding a pen. In many schools, children are en- 
couraged to use slates as early as they can hold a pencil, and 
allowed to place the hand as nature dictates, under the belief, 
that in early life its natural proportions incline it to a different 
position from that to which it may be afterwards readily 
brought. 

An experienced teacher, formerly of Connecticut, who now 
instructs a common school of 140 boys ina neighboring State, 
mentioned, a short time ago, that by the daily use of a slate, 
and with but little assistance, a boy of fourteen, who did not 
know his letters when he began, learned to read in his school 


This word means drawn towards, as any thing may be 
drawn towards you which is tied to a string. 

But there is no string which draws a falling stone towards 
the ground. There is none which ties this house down. Yet 
the stone falls, and the house presses down hard upon the 
earth, as if cords were drawing upon them. So every drop of 
rain, in a shower, comes dowr from the clouds as if it were 
drawn by force. 

The word attraction is made from a Latin word which sig- 
nifies drawing ; and gravitation from one which means heavi- 
‘ness, or weight. Therefore, the drawing, or moving or press- 
‘ing downwards of heavy things, is called the attraction of 
| gravitation. But giving such a Latin name instead of an Eng- 

lish one, does not explain any thing. -As was said before, no- 
| body understands why a stone falls: but we know that every 
thing which has weight is inclined to fall, that is, to remove 
towards the middle part of the earth. 

When a sled slides down hill, it does not fall, because it can- 
not ; but, as it can get nearer to the centre of the earth by mov- 
ing down the hill, it does not remain still, but slides away ; 
and when itreaches the bottom it stops, because it can get no 
nearer the centre of the earth. When a wagonis going up a 
hill, the horse must pull much harder than when going over a 
plain; and when it goes down, the horse sometimes must hold 
back, to keep it from going too fast. When you go up stairs, 
you find it harder walking taan on the floor across a room ; but 
when you come down stairs, that is easiest of all. 

Some things have more weight than others: as lead is hea- 
vier than wood, and water is heavier than hay. There- 
fore we say the attraction of gravitation is stronger on lead 
than on wood or hay. It has been thought that the parti- 
cles, (that is the inal arts,) of heavy things are closer to- 
gether than those of light ones. ‘This we know is the reason 
why some things are heavier than some others; fora handful 
of cotton, ora barrel of sand, pressed down, will weigh more 
than one loosely filled. So also, a stick of pine wood, which 
is loose grained, is lighter than a stick of walnut.or mahogany 
of the same size, which is much more closely grained. 

But whether the particles of iron are closer than those of 
gold or not, we cannot tell; nor whether each of them has 
more gravitation. We only know that gold is heavier than 
iron. 

We often find it convenient to know heavy things from light- 
erones. This is generally found out by making experiments, 
(that is, trials,) or by observation. Much of this knowledge 
we obtained while we were children ; and God made us so that . 
we had a wish to find out the weight, as well as the colors, 
shapes, and other qualities of things around us. Little child- 
ren ia much time in lifting things which are within their 
reach. 

We should not blame them, or call this disposition a mis- 
chievous one: but we should encourage them to take up and 
examine such things as will not harm them, or recieve any in- 
jury from handling: such as smooth stones, blocks of wood, 
short sticks, shells, &c. We shall find they will amuse them- 
selyes in this manner, be happier, better tempered, and keep 
out of real mischief, while they will also learn something use- 
ful. This isa good habit for older brothers and sisters. 

It is often useful to know the weight of things. A child 
might choose too large a piece of wood to carry home, and be 
unable to carry it the whole distance, because ignorant of its 
weight. A man once loaded his cart so much, that his horse 








in a shorter time than he had ever known any other to do it, 
with much more instruction; and he had, at the same time, | 


acquired the art of writing tolerably well. | 





A SCHOOL LECTURE ON GRAVITATION. . 


| 


TO BE READ BY A TEACHER. . | 


When I let this stone go which I hold in my band, which! 
way will it move? Why will it not moveup? Why not stay 
in the air? : | 

You cannot tell why it moves down, or falls, as we call it. | 
You may expect me to te!l you why it does. ButI cannot tell | 
you the reason. We know that things heavier than the air 
alwavs do fall when dropped, and we commonly say that their! 
weigat makes them fall. But the wisest men cannot explain’ 
the cause, any better than the most ignorant. They common- 
ly think that a stone is drawn towards the ground, and they 
say it is attracted. 


fell down. and could not rise until I had helped him take the 

ioad off. You can easily see that he had unnecessary trouble in 

this way, beside the trouble he gave me: for he had to load the 

cart again, though more lightly, and lostmuch time and labor 

er his ignorance. Besides, he rana risk of injuring his 
orse. 

Many people do not know that their bodies are lighter than 
water, wlen the breath is inthem; and no doubt many have 
drowned, who might have escaped with their lives, if they had 
been told of this fact and remembered it. But you should know 
that your body, even with breath or air in it, is but little lighter 
than water, so that if your head is in the natural position, and 
you keep still, only about a quarter part of your head will be 
above the surface. This would leave your eye-brows under 
water, and of course you could not breathe. If you should try, 
= would draw water in at your nose or mouth, into your 

ungs, which would strangle you. 
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ledge of co-operation in the work from hundreds, without | SCHOOL SEATS, AND THE TEACHERS’ ATTENTION TO 

nowing or caring to know their views on other matters,—lct | THEM. 
me indales the hope, that the same enlightened zeal which) It is of great importance, as we have heretofore remarked, 
could induce men to abandon their business, and, in many in-| that children should be made comfortable while at their seats 
stances, to travel so far, to attend these meetings, will induce | at school. We wish, however, to keep our readers in mind of 
them to carry out the recommendations of these conventions | une important truth, viz: that the teachers must attend to this 
into efficient and harmonious action in their several towns,— | part of their duty better than many now do, before the desired 
and above all, that this holy work of elevating the character of | end can be gained. The patent seat and desk, invented in 
our common schools may henceforward as heretofore be the ral- | Boston, and by some so much approved, even if it possesses all 























































lying point of all who love the State and would promote her true 
and durable good, however discordant, and even irreconcileable 
their opinions may be on other subjects. Then, shall we realize 
the hope.of the Board, that Wisdom from above will direct it, 
—an enlightened Zeal carry it forward,—a fostering Provi- 
dence insure its success,—and Patriotism and Religion rejoice 


together in its consummation. 
HENRY BARNAND, 2p, 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. 





FEMALE TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS! (No. III.) 


In proposing, as the writer does, to rely much more than is 
the case at present, on female teachers for our district schools, 
he wishes not to be misunderstood. He has no idea that male 
teachers can be dispensed with. He would have our young 
men encouraged in all suitable ways to engage in the business 
of teaching. For one, he would rejoice to see in this State a 


Seminary for the — purpose of preparing them for this | 


field of labor, and in having the compensation of first-rate in- 
structors of the public schools raised considerably. Indeed, 
this must be done if we expect to command the services of those 
who are qualified for the employment. For they will not keep 
school, while so many other more profitable and inviting meth- 
ods of gaining a livelihood and rising in the world, are open 
before them, and while so little effort is made, on the part of the 
pious and benevolent, to have the department of public instruc- 
tion regarded as one of the most important fields of doing good, 
and to induce our young men and women to engage in it from 


| the excellencies claimed for it, and be really worth the price 
| demanded, viz. fifty dollars, may be used without judgment, 
and so prove worthless. It is soconstructed as to be capable of 
elevation, depression and convenient adjustment to persons of 
different sizes, and in various postures. But it evidently must 
require some knowledge and attention to be so adjusted ; and 
if one school or twenty schools were furnished with such desks, 
unless the teachers both understood the adjustinent, and were 
faithful in attending to it, the advantages promised could not 
be enjoyed. 

But, on the other hand, a teacher who knows enough to ad- 
just such a desk to every description of his pupils, and feels in- 
terest enough in their comfort and welfare to attend to it pro- 
perly, may find means to adjust almost any common seat, so 
as to render it commodious and favorable to health and study. 
We pointed out some of the simple, easy and economical im- 
provements which may be made in ill-planned desks and 
benches, in a former number of this paper. If a few short 
| pieces of plank and a few blocks were kept ready for use in 
every school, afier making such arrangements as were there 
suggested, a judicious and attentive teacher would be able to 
dispense with an expensive patent desk, at least until the dis- 
trict or the parents should have made considerable advances in 
| their regard for education, and provided the more indispensa- 
| ble supplies of books and apparatus. 
| A school desk capable of adjustment may be a very desira- 
| ble thing, at least in some small private schools: but it will be 
| of little or no more practical value than any other, unless pro- 





philanthropic and religious motives. In the present state of | perly adjusted. Cheap substitutes may be provided by having 


things itis a vast missionary field. But when do we ever | 


hear it spoken of as such? It must be cultivated by the patri- 
otic and the good, if we would save our beloved country from 
impending ruin ! 

It will not be soon, however, with all the efforts that can be 
made, that we can hope to see public sentiment right in these 
respects. There must be, for a long time to come, a lamenta- 
ble deficiency of well-qualified male teachers for our common 
schools. While doing all in our power to orovide such, there 
will be no danger of increasing too much the number of good 
female teachers, and of feeling that we must place more reli- 
ance on that sex for aid in the present emergency. 

But how shall we get along in the winter schools, it is asked, 
with female teachers? They will do very well to teach the 

ounger children in summer, or older scholars of their own sex, 
bat how will they manage a large school of both sexes, and of 
all ages from four years to twenty ? Can they be well qualifi- 
ed to teach the various branches necessary to be taught in such 
a school, and will they be able to keep the scholars in order? 

These inquiries are very important, and deserve a careful an- 
swer. They are answered by facts. Not a few instances, 
both in our own and other States, have come to the writer’s 
knowledge, where district schools of the usual size in point of 
numbers, and embracing scholars of both sexes, the older ones 
eighteen and twenty years of age, have been kept by young 
women, and as thoroughly taught and successfully conducted 
as they had ever been by male teachers. Particular inquiry 
was made with regard to their government, and in this respect 
there was no failure. The young men, it was said, had a 
sense of propriety, and a polite deference for the female teach- 
er, that led chest to yield to her gentler authority quite as readi- 


ly as they had been accustomed to do tothat which is made of | 


masculine and sterner stuff. 

The more the writer has made inquiry on this subject, the 
more such instances have been heard of; and it was not long 
since that a distinguished and laborious friend of popular edu- 
cation told him he had known of at least one hundred in the 
range of his observation. The use to be made of these facts 
in preparing the way for a more ample supply of first-rate teach- 
ers for our common schools, will be considered in a subsequent 
number. T. H. G. 


. 


‘graduated desks and seats of a cheap kind, prepared for differ- 
ent classes, and by having arrangements cheaply made to ac- 
| commodate scholars of different sizes in those classes. 
| More depends then on the teacher than on the desks and 
| benches, unless, as in some schools, the fixtures are permanent, 
and the district officers permit no alterations, as is done in one 
| place which we could name. Yet we would warmly recom- 
mend, that models of improved desks and benches be made and 
| described, that the attention of teachers and physicians be par- 
| ticularly invited to them, and their opinions and views publish- 
| ed for the information of the public. A little knowledge would 
| introduce many economical improvements. Some of the most 
| eminent medical men in this country, are decided and indeed 
indignant in their condemnation of the unhealthy positions 
which children are generally compelled to take in schools; and 
|many diseases and early deaths they attribute to distortions 
| thus caused in early life, especially among females. 
PERSONS OF EVERY CLASS ARE DEEPLY INTERESTED IN 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


It is the common belief, that none but parents have any di- 
|reet or intimate interest in education. At least the conduct 
| and expressions of men generally warrant us in coming to this 

conclu#on: for many of the most intelligent and virtuous 
|members of society, and even those who have been counted 
‘among the most active friends of education, have been found 
' to slacken their exertions, and to lose their zeal, when their 
‘own children had out-grown the schools: “It is time that I 
‘should withdraw, and leave. the care of the schools to those 
| who have children. I have done my share.” 
' Such indifference, when shown by men who have been ac- 
itive friends of education, and the chief promoters of the 
schools, sometimes has done extensive injury, by dampening 
the feelings of others, and by inculcating the false doctrine 
with which we are here contending. Every individual in the 
community is directly or indirectly benefitted by good schools, 
or injured by bad ones. ; 
The family is benefitted, by more orderly, trusty, intelligent 
and virtuous children. There is a direct channel constantly 
open between the place of instruction and the place of action. 
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The knowledge imparted by the teacher, the examples he sets, 
the influence he exerts, are quickly transferred to the table and 
the fireside. There is a constant channel of communication 
between them, like that kept up by the bees between the 
flowers and the hive. The we Be | words are repeated at 
home; and he in some degree directs the daily conversation 
and manners of the household. If he has learned the harmless, 
the useful, the worldly and heavenly wisdom of his profession, 
he will teach such things as are of practical, visible and tangible 
value ; such as the parents have learnt to appreciate by the ex- 
perience of real life. 

We hope hereafter to show, somewhat distinctly, in what 
modes the interests of persons in various situations in society, 
are in fact intimately connected-with the existence and nature 
of common schools around them. 

DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 

In many schools which we have visited, the value of draw- 
ing, as a frequent exercise, has been happily tested, ina vari. - 
ty of ways. 

In the first place, it is of great use in employing waste time. 
Whoever knows the great mass of our schools, must be sensi- 
ble, that their greatest evil is want of sufficient business for all 
the children, especially the youngest. The prevailing prac- 
tice in many schools is, to find the small children some lesson 
to learn, which they are called upon to recite; or more com- 
monly, perhaps, they are taught in a class once eaeh half day, 
and during the rest of the time have little or nothirgto do. It 
is often said by teachers, that they keep books from them, ex- 
cept a short period in each session, because they destroy them 
by handling, while they do not learn, except when under their 
immediate instruction. 

Now ten, twenty, or even five small children leit thus unem- 
ployed, must inevitably cause disorder. But give them slates 
and pencils, with convenient desks to lay them on, and a 
great difference will be seen, even if they are left entirely to 
themselves. Place before them a few cards, with well formed 
letters, words, the elementary geometrical figures, drawings of 
familiar objects, &c., and they will teach themselves something 
of drawing, and more of the letters, spelling, reading, and 
writing. Let them then have the arithmetical tables in sight, 
maps;running hand copies, &c., and as they grow older, they 
will soon be found spontaneously learning something impor- 
tant in several branches. 

But, let the teacher occasionally give the pupils familiar and 
ractical lessons in the elements of drawing, and show him 
ow the letters of the Roman and the written alphabet may be 

resolved into the simplest lines. Exercises of this kind are 
considered by some experienced teachers as of much more im- 
portance than the constant training of the hand toa particular 
manner of holding a pen. In many schools, children are en- 
couraged to use slates as early as they cau hold a pencil, and 
allowed to place the hand as nature dictates, under the belief, 
that in early life its natural proportions incline it to a different 
position from that to which it may be afterwards readily 
brought. 

An experienced teacher, formerly of Connecticut, who now 
instructs a common school of 140 boys ina neighboring State, 
mentioned, a short tine ago, that by the daily use of a slate, 





This word means drawn towards, as any thing may be 
drawn towards you which is tied to a string. 

But there is no string which draws a falling stone towards 
the ground. There is none which ties this house down. Yet 
the stone falls, and the house presses down hard upon the 
earth, as if cords were drawing upon them. So every drop of 
rain, in ashower, comes dowr from the clouds as if it were 
drawn by force. 

The word attraction is made from a Latin word which sig- 
nifies drawing ; and gravitation from one which means heavi- 

'ness,or weight. Therefore, the drawing, or moving or press- 
‘ing downwards of heavy things, is called the attraction of 
‘gravitation. But giving such a Latin name instead of an Eng- 
lish one, does not explain any thing. As was said before, no- 
‘body understands why a stone falls: but we know that every 
thing which has weight is inclined to fall, that is, to remove 
towards the middle part of the earth. 

When a sled slides down hill, it does not fall, because it can- 
not; but, as it can get nearer to the centre of the earth by mov- 
ing down the hill, it does not remain still, but slides away ; 
and when itreaches the bottom it stops, because it can get no 
nearer the centre of the earth, When a wagonis going up a 
hill, the horse must pull much harder than when going over a 
plain; and when it goes down, the horse sometimes must hold 
back, to keep it from going too fast. When you go up stairs, 
you find it harder walking tan on the floor across a room ; but 
when you come down stairs, that is easiest of all. 

Some things have more weight than others: as lead is hea- 
vier than wood, and water is heavier than hay. There- 
fore we say the attraction of gravitation is stronger on lead 
than on wood or hay. It has been thought that the parti- 
cles, (that is the onal parts,) of heavy things are closer to- 
gether than those of light ones. This we know is the reason 
why some things are heavier than some others ; for a handful 
of cotton, ora barrel of sand, pressed down, will weigh more 
than one loosely filled. So also, a stick of pine wood, which 
is loose grained, is lighter than a stick of walnut.or mahogany 
of the same size, which is much more closely grained. 

But whether the particles of iron are closer than those of 
gold or not, we cannot tell; nor whether each of them has 
more gravitation. We only know that gold is heavier than 
iron. 

We often find it convenient to know heavy things from light- 
erones. This is generally found out by making experiments, 
(that is, trials,) or by observation. Much of this knowledge 
we ohtained while we were children ; and God made us so that . 
we had a wish to find out the weight, as well as the colors, 
shapes, and other qualities of things around us. Little child- 
ren _— much time in lifting things which are within their 
reach. 

We should not blame them, or call this disposition a mis- 
chievous one: but we should encourage them to take up and 
examine such things as will not harm them, or recieve any in- 
jury from handling: such as smooth stones, blocks of wood, 
short sticks, shells, &c. We shall find they will amuse them- 
selves in this manner, be happier, better tempered, and keep 
out of real mischief, while they will also learn something use- 
ful. This is a good habit for older brothers and sisters. 

It is often useful to know the weight of things. A child 





and with but little assistance, a boy of fourteen, who did not | 
know his letters when he began, learned to read in his school | 
in a shorter time than he had ever known any other to do it, | 
with much more instruction; and he had, at the same time, | 
acquired the art of writing tolerably well. 





A 8C ‘URE ON GRAVITATION. , uch time and labe 
seine cir inivintensech ap tio nanaieeaaaiaaaae / through his ignorance. Besides, he ranarisk of injuring his 


TO BE READ BY A TEACHER. . | 
When [ let this stone go which I hold in my band, which | 
way will itmove? Why will it not moveup? Why not stay | 
in the air? ; | 
You cannot -ell why it moves down, or falls, as we call it. | 
You may expect me to te!l you why it does. ButI cannot tell | 
you the reason. We know that things heavier than the air 
alwavs do fall when dropped, and we commonly say that their: 
weight makes them fall. But the wisest men cannot explain 
the cause, any better than the most ignorant. They common- 
ly think that a stone is drawn towards the ground, and they 
say it is attracted. , 


might choose too large a piece of wood to carry home, and be 
unable to carry it the whole distance, because ignorant of its 


|weizht. A man once loaded his cart so much, that his horse 


fell down. and could not rise until I had helped him take the 
ioad off. You can easily see that he had unnecessary trouble in 
this way, beside the trouble he gave me: for he had to load the 
cart again, though more lightly, and lostmuch time and labor 


horse. 

Many people do not know that their bodies are lighter than 
water, when the breath is inthem; and no doubt many have 
drowned, who might have escaped with their lives, if they had 
been told of this fact and remembered it. But you should know 


‘that your body, even with breath or air in it, is but little lighter 


than water, so that if your head is in the natural position, and 

you keep still, only about a quarter part of your head will be 

above the surface. This would leave your eye-brows under 

water, and of course you could not breathe. If you should try, 
ou would draw water in at your nose or mouth, into your 
ungs, which would strangle you. 
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Yet you might bend your head backwards; and this would 
allow you to breathe. Youthen could float a long time, if 
you could keep your presence of mind, and if the water were 
smooth, you might call for assistance. All this you could do, 
even if you could notswim. It is well to know also, that salt 
water, cao as is always found in the sea,) is heavier than 
fresh; and therefore, a person floating in the sea, would 
have his head higher out than if floating in fresh water. 
It is easy to learn toswim, to one who knows that he can 
float. 

This power of gravitation as it is called is, in truth, nothing 
but the power of God. It is his almighty hand which thus 
causes all material things to tend to the centre of the earth. 


We may well admire this constant and extensive exhibition of 


lis power, so uniform and so beneficial in its effects. For it 
keeps every thing in its place, and preserves order on our globe. 
Were this law of gravitation suspended, or did it act irregu- 
larly, or at intervals, the greatest disorder and confusion would 
be the consequence. Let us admire in it then both the pow- 
er and goodness of God. 


PLANS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 


It is commonly easier to point out defects than to suggest 
remedies. We are however disposed to lose no time in proposing 
improvements in the plans of our common school houses, espe- 
cially as we have reason to believe, that preparations are mak- 
ing to erect new ones, in several towns in this state, for speedy 
use. 

The Site.—In selecting a spot for a common school house, 
many other points are more important than its position; the 
very centre of the district. Itis desirable that the people should 
be accommodated with a healthful and a pleasant, indeed an 
attractive place for their children, and one in which their mor. 
als will not be exposed, or their studies interrupted, as well as 
that each should have only such a distance to send, as the law 
may be thought to warrant. To secure healthfulness, unwhole- 
some marshes should be avoided, and all situations and neigh- 
borhoods which the physicians, on consultation, may not ap- 
prove. The approach and vicinity should be dry, to prevent the 
children from being exposed to getting wet feet. If there bea 
steep bank near, or a swift stream or deep pond, it should be 
avoided as much as may be. Regard should be had to the 
exposures that a situation may, if possible, be found, which 
shall not be very cold in winter nor very warm in summer. 

To afford the children pleasing sights and occupation ir play 
hours, the yards should be large enough for two flower gardens, 
one for each sex: and laid out in beds, to be planted and tend- 
ed by them. To prevent interruptions in their studies and 
recreations, is also important. Noisy shops, public houses and 
squares, parade grounds, thoroughfares, &c., should be out of 
sight and hearing if possible, and even the way toand from 
school ought not to pass near them if they may easily be avoid- 
ed. Demoralizing influences are to be guarded against with 
couble care. Bad words and bad examples, from the vicious, 
the degraded, or even the rude and ignorant, often counteract 
the exertions of the best insructors, and render in a degree una- 
vailing the precautions and warnings of virtuous and intelli- 
gent parents. The character of cOmmon schools may greatly 
suffer in the public estimation, if laxity prevails on points like 


|in a school room not more than twenty-five feet square; and 
| sometimes a number considerably larger than this. But every 
| child ought to havea place at a desk, and more space than is 
/commonly allowed, while there should be at least a few sur- 
‘plus seats to be occasionally used. There should also be a 
| large vacant space on the floor, for the convenience of the teach- 
er, and more for the accommodation of classes at the black- 
‘ boards, recitations, &c., the evolutions on other physical exer- 
_cises of the pupils, and the free circulation ofair. it should be 
| remembered, that the present system of arranging or managing 
'a school in any district, may be changed at some future time ; 
‘and that not only more pupils may be admitted, but more room 
| for each may be thought desirable. Not a few school-houses 
/might be mentioned, in which extreme inconvenience is suf- 
| fered from too circumscribed a plan, or in which much expense 
| has been incurred to enlarge it. 
| Small ante-rooms are necessary, which may be used for the 
| deposit of outer garments, or as class-rooms, or both; and a 
| liberal allowance shuuld be made for them in laying out the 
ground. Itprobably would be within reasonable bounds to say, 
‘that no district school house ought to occupy less space than 
| twenty-two feet by forty; while not a few should be considera- 
| bly larger. 
| The floor should be as near the level of the ground as may 
| be consistent with a supply of light, air, &c., and the steps or 
| Stairs, (if stairs be necessary) should be low and wide. This 
| point is rarely attended to; and children are almost compelled 
| to make unnecessary noise upon them, or are exposed to falls, 
| in consequence of having steps disproportioned to their stature. 
| A school-house ought to be an ornament to the street and the 
‘town; and should have every appropriate decorativn, and all 
| the beauty of proportion, required by the rules of pure architec- 
|tural taste. All this may be secured with but little additional 
expense; and even if the cost were considerable, the value of 
| the improvement would far transcend it. We consider it an 
| object of importance, to view the monuments of architectural 
| skill in distant countries ; and some of our youth are sent abroad 
to cultivate taste as well as knowledge, at a great expense of 
| time and money, and too often at the hazard of moral injury. 
| Yet how seldom do we find them returning with any real, well 
| founded taste on subjects of this nature! They begin too late. 
| If their eyes were easly familiar with edifices well proporiion- 
|ed, well adapted to their uses, and embellished with appropri- 
| ate and tasteful ornaments, how much better and more gene- 
rally would the beneficial influences of good taste be enjoyed! 
It is far from being a matter of indifference whether a school- 
house be a mere hovel or not; and we regret to observe, ina 
plan recently formed and published under the authority of the 
American Common School Society, that a building is proposed, 
whose exterior would be a deformity in any place where it 
might be adopted. The Grecian styles should be universal. 
The Gothic, in our humble apprehension, has nothing to do 
with a country where all is open and above ground. It flourish- 
ed in days of ignorance, obscurity and mystery. It makes 
gloomy and ill-defined impressions on the mind. by intimating 
something which it doesnot show. The Grecian architecture, 
on the contrary, presents the simple beauty of proportion, and 
displays utility as its leading object. The p!an is intelligible 
at a glance; every part is exposed to the eye, and its design is 


this; and, on the contrary, timely attention may guard them | intended to be understood. The Dorie order may prove the 
against one source of serious evils, and save them from liability | most cheap: but it is desirable that adjacent districts should 


to one of the most frequent objections. Let it be ever kept in | 


view, that every sound consideration demands of us the most 
scrupulous caution, to prevent even a single child from being 
kept from the common schosls by any well founded objec- 
tion. 

The size of the building, of course, cannot be fixed by any 
single standard : but must be left to be determined by the pro- 
bable number of scholars, and other circumstances. In some 
baildings it will be proper to provide for two or three schools, 
or departments. In some cases the high price of land, and in 
others its cheapness may go far to determine the size or form 
of the ground plan. A small lot may render it judicious, in 
same instances, to make a place beneath for fuel: or a crowd- 
ed neighborhood may require some peculiar form of the build- 
ing to secure light or air. In general, however, where land is 
not of a very high price, there is more danger of making the 


also frequently display the Ionie and the Corinthian. Our 
builders and carpeniers may find an useful exercise in studying 
the principles of pure taste, and in adapting the models of anti- 
quity to our circumstances. It is to be hoped that they will at 
least regard just proportions, even in the construction of school 
houses of the simplest materials: for one might be so formed 
of logs, ia Ohio or Indiana, as to surpass in appropriateness, 
convenience and taste, some of the brick academies which de- 
form certain villages in older states. The Rustic style thay 
perhaps be introduced in some instances with happy effect, 
where circumstances way render it more convenient; but even 
then the rules of proportion and propriety should be strictly ob- 
served. The effect of sech measures as we recommend, would 
doubtless do much for the improvement or architecture in dwel- 
lings and other buildings. 

The form of a school-house should be a parallelogram, un- 





ground plan, as wellas the height of the walls, too large. 
It is true that twenty-five or thirty children are often placed 





less peculiar considerations might in some rare instances re- 
quire a deviation from it. 
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The floor, in common cases, may be level; but in large 
schools, for one or two hundred children, great advantages are 
thought to be derived by having it raised at a gradual slope 
from the end where the teacher sits, as it enables him the bet- 
ter to overlook the scholars, and then to attend to his signals, 
and to read lesson boards, &c. The floor should not be en- 
cumbered with raised platforms, large or small, as some floors 
are. They interfere with the evolutions of classes, the move- 
ments of the teacher, &c. beside breaking up the simple uni- 
formity of plan. They are introduced into some schools for 
the stations of assistant teachers, in others for those of moni- 
tors: but if mutual instruction is to be provided for, the more 
compact, simple and convenient fixtures of mutual schools are 
much to be preferred. 

A front door anda rear one will commonly be necessary ; 
where both sexes are taught in the same room, two rear doors, 
and, if convenient, two front doors also will be required. The 
rear doors should open into separate yards, divided by a high 
fence, or stone wall, or by the wood-house ; and the other out- 
buildings should be placed as far apart as the ground will per- 
mit, opening on different sides, and divided into small compart- 
ments. Itis desirable to have them built of stone, with a shel- 
tered way leading tothem. This way should be open to full 
ventilation, and dry under foot. 

The windows should be large and numerous, rather than 
small and few, that a supply of light and air may be the better 
secured under all circumstances. They should be furnished 
with blinds; or, if not, with shutters or curtains, with the hope 
that the teacher will dispose them daily and hourly as cireum- 
stances may require to regulate the light. The windows 
should be low, if they command a tranquil country scene, or 
other objects of a tranguillizing character: but high enough to 
exclude near objects, if they be of a nature unfavorable to the 
mind. Both the lower and the upper sashes should be formed 
for easy raising and falling; and, Poot within reach, fitted with 
cords and pullies, or other convenient means of opening and 
closing them. The tops of the windows should be as high as 
the ceiling, or nearly so, that the upper stratum of air may be 
expelled by lowering them. 

A ventilator should be formed, either by a hole in the ceil- 
ing covered with a green blind, or by openings in the upper 
parts-of flues. The ventilators, of whatever kind, should be 
large enough for a considerable current, and lead, without 1n- 
terruption, to the external air. The preposterous mistake 
should be avoided of leading them into a close garret, or other 
confined place. 
To be continued. 





THE LABORS OF A COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER. 


{Extracted from a Lecture on the “ Management of a Common School,”’ deliver- 
ed before the American Institute of Instruction, at Boston, August, 1835, by 
Theodore lbwight, Jr.} 


“It.may well he asked, by those who have reflected but little 
on the subject, why are there somany different views concern- 
ing the management of common schools? Woy are so few 
conducted well? Why is the task relished by so small a num- 
ber of teachers, and understood by so few committees or trus- 
tees? Toa person, however, who has considered the subject 
aright, and with the aid of practical experience, the answer is 
ready to all these questions. The management of a common 
school is one of the most complex of human employments, and 
involves some of the principles least understood, and most diffi- 
cult of application. ” 

* Let the occupations of men be considered, let an estimate 
be formed of the difficulties to be encountered, even in the prac- 
tice of the learned professions ; and I am persuaded that they 
will be found beset by few sources of perplexity as great as 
those which embarrass the common school teacher. If the bu- 
siness of governing men proves harassing and painful, it is to 
be remembered that the teacher participates similar trials: for 
he is obiiged to govern, without directions from a superior, 
without written laws prescribed by higher authority, and to a 
great extent, without many precedent: known oracknowledged. 

“Do men of the most thorough education usually find them- 
selves unable to communicate well the knowledge they have 
acquired; and do they sometimes shriok from an examination 
into the state of their minds? The common school teacher 
must daily submit to what they regard as peculiarly difficult or 
irksome. 








“Do parents seek excuses to avoid the training of their cl: | 
dren; and under the gaze of parental love, sometimes pay large 
sums to teachers, to relieve themselves of their toilsome duties ? 
The schoolmaster or mistress daily bows to the yoke from 
which they are glad to obtain exemption, and receives in addi- 
tion a load which would crush almost any other member of the 
community. If we compare the task of a common school 
teacher with that of a professor or tutor of a college, whatever 
may have been the labor and self-denial of the course which 
has prepared the latter for his station, we shall find that he is 
free from many of the most serious embarrassments of the for- 
mer. There is no variety of studies attd recitations to be at- 
tended to in rapid succession ; there is no great diversity of 
ages, habits or circumstances to be considered in the manage- 
ment of the individuals composing his class, the application to 
be made of the principles of government and instruction is not 
embarrassed by an endless complication. ° 

“ But look at the teacher of a common school in our country, 
such as he is found in the great majority of cases, surrounded 
by thirty or forty children, he has a dozen different branches to 
teach, some to all, others to a portion of his pupils. His first 
task, that of classification, calls for some of those powers which 
would be demanded of one who should undertake to yoke to 
the plough, the harrow and the cart, a herd of all cattle driven 
together at hazard in a village pound. 

“ And what unnecessary difficulties are thrown in the way, 
by the indifference of superintendents and parents! Hear the 
compla ‘nts of an insufficient supply of books, bad rooms, furii- 
ture and arrangements, and the long list of evils which the 
teacher learns to appreciate by. toorealexperience! Then con- 
sider the poor preparation with which some thirty or forty thou- 
sand new teachers annually embark in their toilsome business ! 
Out of the sight and hearing of improvements, and far beyouc 
the sphere of discussion and enquiry, they have little to en- 
courage the exercise of their minds in investigating principles, 
much less do they receive light or direction in views not their 
own. 

“Happily, however, the employment of a common school 
teacher offers peculiar means and opportunities for self-improve- 
ment. The mind, when urged by strong necessity, learns 
something of its own resources; for it there exerts its powers. 
By practice a teacher perceives the tendency of certain princi- 
ples of instruction and discipline, and his circumstances render 
valuable those which prove successful. True, under the vari- 
ous embarrassments around him, he usually makes much less 
progress than we could desire ; but every improvement intro- 
duced by.an independent exercise of reason and resolvtion, 
whatever benefit may confer upon the school, proves doubly 
useful to the teacher. Ithelps to mature his character, and 
lays at least one solid stone in his own education, in a firm po- 
sition and a strong cement.” 


THE LAW OF LOVE IN SCHOOL. 


{From “ The Teacher, or Moral Influences employed in the Instruc- 
tion of the Young.” By Jacob Abbott. pp. 328. 12mo.]} 


“ A most effectual way to secure the good will of a scholar, 
is toask him to assist you. ; 

“ There is a boy in your school who is famous for his skill 
in making whistles from the green branches of the poplar: He 
is a bad boy, and likes to turn his ingenuity to purposes of niis~ 
chief. You observe him some day in school, when he thinks 
your attention is engaged in another way, blowing softly upon 
a whistle which he has concealed in his desk for the purpose 
of amusing his neighbors, without attracting the attention of 
the teacher. Now, there are two remedies. Will you try the 
physicalone? Then call him out into the floor; inflict "et 
ful punishment, and send him smarting to his seat, with his 
heart full of anger and revenge, to plot some new and less dan- 
gerous scheme of annoyance. Will you try the moral one? 
Then wait till the recess; and while he is outat his play, send 
a message out by another boy, saying that you have heard he is 
very skillful in making whistles, and asking him to make one 
for you to carry home to’a little child at your boarding house. 
What would in ordinary cases be the effect? It would cer- 
tainly be a very simple application ; but its effect would be, to 
open an entirely new train of thought and feeling to the boy. 
‘What! he would say to himself while at work on his task, 
‘sive the master pleasure by making whistles? Who ever 
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heard of such a thing! I never thought of any thing but giv- | 
ing him trouble and pain. -I wonder who told him I could 
make whistles?’ He would find too, that the new enjoyment 
is far higher and purer than the old, and would have little dis- 
position to return to the latter. 

“T donot mean, by this illustration, that such a measure as 
this would be the only notice that ought to be taken of a wilful 
disturbance in the school. Probably it would not. What 
measures in direct reference to the fault committed would be 
necessary, would depend upon the circumstances of the case.” 





OUTLINE MAPS. 


Those who have used outline maps in the study of geogra- 
phy, can need no recommendation of them. To such teachers 
as have not yet introduced them to their pupils, we may warm- 
ly recommend them. Outline maps may be readily made, 
and at very small expense, by tracing the boundaries, rivers, 
lakes, mountains, &c. on one or more square yards of coarse 
white muslin, omitting the names. A camel’s hair pencil may 
be used, with a mixture of lamp black, Gum Arabic, and 
water. The gum will prevent the fluid from spreading, even 
on unsized paper. 

A few such maps, hung on the walls, may be used with 
great advantage, in recitations or examinations in geography, 
and as copies in map drawing. The following is also a good 
way of using them. Let a pupil have the names which have 
been omitted, written on slips of paper, and be required to pin 
them in their places. Then send another and another to ex- 
amine them, and report errors. 

Large lettered maps may sometimes be used like outlive or 
dumb maps, by placing the pupils at such a distance that they 
cannot read the names. 


SIGNS IN SCHOOL. 


Some months ago we witnessed some exercises of a class of 
twenty-five girls, in the primary department in the Stone school 
house in Hartford, which we thought very weil worthy of be- 
ingknown. The number of children in the room being large, 
and several lessons being taught at the same time in different 
classes, it was very desirable to preserve silence as much as 
possible, to prevent mutual interruption. One of the teachers 
stood by a black board in front of her class; and the exercise 
being in addition, she marked down several numbers in rapid 
succession, and, after waiting a moment for them to perform 
the process mutually, gave a signal with her hand for them to 
begin. The girls expressed the sum by raising their fingers; 
_ with a glance of the eye, she was able to detect any mis- 
take. 

_ For example—if she gave out the numbers 7, 6 and 9, the 
girls, with regular motions, moved both hands up and down 
twice, with all the fingers oper, and then one hand with two 
fingers open, to signify 22. The sum of 8, 12, 9 and 7, they 
would have expressed by raising all their fingers three times, 
and then one hand open and the other with but one finger, to 
express 36. 

t has been thought, that in some cases, spelling might be 
taught with advantage, by the occasional use of the manual 
alphabet adopted in our Deaf and Dumb institutions. The ex- 
ercise would be noiseless ; and it is a sound principle in in- 
struction, that the greater variety of associations offered to the 
mind to assist the memory, the better. 

Some years ago, while visiting a school in Paris, we were | 
much struck with the quietness and facility with which a boy | 
asked and obtained leave from the master to goout. Few | 
schools at that time, in our country, had adopted such a prac- | 
tice, and it presented itself to us, as it now might to some of | 
our readers, in the light of a novelty. Many, we well know, | 
have long been familiar with the us 


i - use of signs for such purpos- 
es; but there are schools in which the old practice of asking 
viva voce, still prevails. € 


To the teachers of such schools we 
would merely say, that they may easily require their pupils to 
raise the right hand, when they wish to obtain leave to quit the 
room, and the left hand for such other purpose as they may 
choose to signify by such a signal. A single touch of the bell 
may serve asa signal for general stillness: two or three sounds 








| 


| 





7 closing books, rising, marching, or any other general eroln- 
ion. 





=~ ne === LO: 
And here we are tempted to add, that some experienced and 
successful teachers of large schools, strongly insist on the im- Si 
portance of frequent and careful drilling their pupils in simul- sing 
taneous movements ; and it can hardly be questioned, that ten from 
minutes aday spent in making all rise together, sit, take their ther 
books or slates, replace them, take slate pencils, face, march, “T! 
&c. at the ring of the bell, or other signals, will save far more of t 
than an equivalent, through the prompt obedience, order, still- ‘ 
ness and study which such an exercise will promote. mor 
Pe ee exci 
aches. sate tion 
LESSON ON THE ATMOSPHERE. mo: 
Tcacher. What have you been studying ? pre: 
Scholar. About the atmosphere. i ‘ use 
7. Of how many ingredients, or parts, is the atmosphere com- task 
sed ? 7 
ms. Principally of two. There is a very minute portion of a third. me 
T. Whatare they ; and in what proportions do they exist ? ort 
S. About twenty parts in every hundred ure oxygen ; about seren- alas 
ly-nine parts are azoteor nitrogen ; and about one part carbonic acid ia 
gas. c 
T. Dothese different parts equally support life ? sin 
S. No. The oxygen only supports life. The azote or nitrogen the 
neither susta ‘ns life nor injuresit. The carbonic acid gas is a poison; the 
and were we to breathe that alone, there is perhaps no poison, except ces 
prussic acid, which would kill us quicker. ] i tae an 
T. Is the air, when thrown out from ouf lungs in respiration, in the re 
same state as when we draw it into them? P 
S. No. When the air is thrown from the lungs, it has, in different , 
persons, from four to seven or eight parts ina hundred, less of oxygen so! 
than when inhaled ; and it has as much more of the carbonic acid, or thi 
poisonous gas, as it has less of oxygen. Si 
T. What then would be the consequence of breathing the same air 6c] 


over and overagain ? 

S. Were we to breathe the same air only four or five times over, 
life would be destroyed just as quick as though we were immersed in 
water. 

T. Suppose the air we breathe in the school-room, instead of pass- 
ing off, mixes with the air which we have not breathed, and is thus, in 
part, breathed again? ; 

S. Then we should approach death, through stupidity, faintness, 
and vertigo, just in proportion to the quantity of bad air inthe room, 
and the length of time we breathe it. [s not this the reason we often 
feel so dull and lifeless over our books, and so lively and frolicksome 
outof doors at play? Folks scold us, and tell us welike play better 
than our books; but [believe it is often because they give us, not the 
breath of life, but the breath of disease and death, in the school-room. 

T. How is it known that the air, which is invisible, and which we 
cannot grasp in our hands to examine, iscomposed of different parts ? 

S. Chemists are able to separate the different parts, and put one 
part into one bottle and another into another botile, as easily as I can 
separate cents from quarters of dollars. 

T. How is it known that the part called carbonic acid gas, is 
poison ? 

S. The experiment has often been tried on animal life. There isa 
grottc in Naples, where this gas ivsues from the ground, and, as it is 
heavier than the common air, it runs along on the ground ina stream, 
and some cruel persons, who act as guides tothe persons who go there 
to see the curiosity, carry dogs with them, and they thrust the noses of 
the dogsdown into the gas ;—the dogs are immediately seized with con- 
vulsions, and would die in two minutes, if not released. When the 
dogs see their masters going towards the grotto with a stranger, they 
guess what is coming, and try to scamper away. But their masters 
drag them along with a rope, inorder to try the inhuman experimert 
uponthem. And if dogs try to run away from the grotto, where they 
are compelled to breathe ‘ang why should not children try to run 
away from those schools where they are compelled to breathe poison ? 
If they do not, they have notso much wit as dogs. A dog would not 
go to such a place after the best food ; and why should a child go to 
such a place after the pleasantest learning? 

. Youare veryright. <A sufliciency of fresh air is necessary, net 
only to life, but to health, to vigor and cheerfulness of mind. And what 
I wish you to understand further, is, how immense a quantity of it has 
been created for us, by the gco!Incssof God. There isan ocean of it 
almost fifty miles deep al! round the earth; itis ten times higher than 
the topof the highest mountain, and more than ten times higher than 
any eagle ever flew. No mancan go so high towards the sky as to 
get above it. nor so deep into the earth that it will not surround him. 
{t is not only given, but delirercd tous. It costs nothing either for 
making or for transportation. It coolsus in summer—it sustains our 
fires in winter. It carries ships across th2 ocean. It is called the free 
air, because it is frce, wi:hout money and without price, to every body; 
and nothing but folly and unthankfulness can deprive us of so great a 
blessing. Please ask your father if he does not think it hest 10 have 
some ventilator in the xehool-raom.— Vassackusetts Common School 
Journal. 
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LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF | ward humors among his pupils which are likely often to em- 
VOCAL MUSIC AMONG ALL CLASSES. ‘barrass him in the instruction or government of them. 


Since the publication of our article on the introduction of | Children frequently enter the school room in a frame of mind 
singing into the public schools of Paris, we have received unfavorable to study or orderly behavior. The fear of punish- 
from London the Constitution of a Society recently formed jsment, or the influence of the teacher’s presence, may overawe 
there, with the title above given, together with five numbers of | °T Suppress the exhibition of their feelings: but this state of 
“The Singing Master,” a work designed for use as a manual | Mind 1s not the best for study or improvement of any kind. In 
of teaching, and comprising acollection of tunes. many cases the child is not to blame, or but partly so, for what 

‘he feels. He may be weary, or ill, or suffering under ill treat- 


This book contains some good melodies, with songs of a! : é 
'ment received at home, or from a school-mate ; and frowns or 


moral character, written in good taste, and calculated to make | : 4 ; 

excellent impressions on all classes. We are happy to men- | blows, though they may prevent him from saying or doing what 

tion the name of Mr. E. Hickson, of London, to whose pen he feels inclied to, will not give that desire for his books, or 
| that docile disposition which are necessary to the most success- 


most of the original poetry is due; as it is evident that he ap-| : : 
preciates the importance of inculcating pure, elevated, and, {ul prosecution of his tasks. iene 

| Nowa ma wag exercise, like that of singing some cheer- 

i 


useful sentiments with pleasing airs, and has engaged in the | : : 
apis 696 | ful, or soleran hymn, if introduced at his entrance into the school 


The Society direct their exertions partly to the encourage- |room, will often accomplish the desired change in his feelings, 
sorat of seocbere of vocal mune, by atiriag poemsinae of Sve | 50 oncins sentiments of tantooes ond cibafien vents Wb 
r ten guineas to such as present classes of pupils capable of, Yons : Hh - ‘ " 

singing at sight new written music, in one or more parts, &e.-| teacher and his fellows, kindle a desire for knowledge, impress 
&c. As one great object is to promote the regular practice of | him with views of his Maker and his ry re 
singing in schools, they aim at the multiplication as well as Besides, music, if taught scientifically, is tru yo eminent- 
the improvement of teachers of music, and restrict the offer of | ly an intellectual branch of a aekion ; and ~* are a oe. 
their premiums to no class of applicants. The Society pro- | ‘@!ning the mind to attention, observation and systematic de- 
= on the gr poe that general oy wage ba vod art a yl also requires a very healthful exercise of the 
and science is the proper way to prepare for a thorough im- | asic als i ) 

provement of music in the country at large. = ‘muscles of the chest and throat, and therefore deserves to be 


As a specimen of the moral songs, composed by Mr. Hick- 


task with spirit and sucecss. 


‘ranked among the most important branches of physical educa- 
son, for use in the schools in that metropolis, we have copied | tion. It renders an upright posture necessary, and gives the 
the following from “ The Second Class Tune Book,” or «The chest a strong and frequent expansion, introducing a large sup- 

4 ply of air into the lungs, strengthening the voice by use, and 


Singing Master, No.4.” The tune to which they are set is| : . 
“ Danby.” |accustoming the organs of speech to a deliberate, strong and 


THE MIGHTS AND THE RIGHTS. | correct mode of enunciation, greatly favorable to good habits of 


‘ | pronunciation. : 
1. May ev’ry year but draw more near | Those teachers who are able to sing, should begin, without 
The time when strife shail cease ; | delay, to teach their pupils a few hymns and moral songs, to be 
And truth and love all hearts shall move, | sung daily in school; and those who know anything of the sci- 
To live in joy and peace. ‘ence of music, will find still greater account in adding occasion- 


Now sorrow reigns, and earth complains, ‘al brief instructions in the elements, with the aid of the black- 


- For folly still her power maintains: ‘board. The use of slates by the pupils is recommended in this, 
But the day shall soon appear, |as in many other exercises. We can assure our readers, from 
When the might with the right and the truth shall be ; |many actual observations, as well as from experiments we 
‘ And come what there may ‘have made in numerous instances, that one hour in a week is 
To stand in the way, sufficient to teach a large school much important knowledge 
That day the world shall see. jand skiil in the elements and practice of singing. . 
2. Let good men ne’er of truth despair, | In many districts, we doubt not, choristers or other capable 
Though humble efforts fail ; | teachers of music, may be found, who will cheerfully assist in 
O give not o’er until once more | preparing children for the performance of appropriate pieces for 
The righteous cause prevail. | daily use inschool. Even learning to sing by rote is far better 
In vain and long, enduring wrong, | than neglect of this branch ; and schools might be mentioned, 
The weak may strive against the strong: ‘in which one of the older children successfully leads the rest. 
But the day. &c. ‘In the New-York Alms-house School on. Long-Island, the 
eet: ‘house keeper teaches about five hundred children simultaneous- 
3. Though int’rest pleads, that noble deeds ‘ly, by rote; and their performance is very creditable, while 
The world will not regard: ‘the influence of the exercise is evidently highly useful. 
To noble minds which duty binds | If friends of education would occasionally enter the common 
No sacrifice is hard. schools, and encourage the teachers to introduce or give famil- 
The brave and true may seem but few, ‘iar instruction on the principles, they would find themselves 
Bat hope has better things in view: | weleomed with joy, and their own knowledge of music in- 
For the day, &e. ‘creasing ; 
} sing. 
en Ste ele There are methods of teaching which are to be preferred to 
VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. others; and we may recommend attention to the books of Ma- 


4 ’ 
i : : : ison, Ives, Zeuner, Jones, Dingley, and others, to persons look- 
r exercis t » } } 7 - 3 ? : 9 5 b] . > ° 
Po edie nena i whieh ae gorse! or ‘ing for convenient manuals. 4 few experiments in teaching, 
s an situ > anc ) s e °¢ H ° ao i ° . ‘ 
make them eager A “ 9 a tees apes a ast ‘ nero ° | however, even with but a limited acquaintance with the subject, 
tliaeaeean “9 letieiies sail sia aheaas ‘i _ eis tact i will soon suggest many pleasing and efficacious expedients. 
passions so held aon icladiecaiaecie ae ie oe . or | The great rule in this, as in other branches, is to keep the pu- 
iin thate webu predominance 30 the bear's Of Companions, | pils provided with something to do which they are able to per- 
whiie their voices are mingling sweet sounds. It is an inter-|} ° : - b | d self 
| form, to present an interesting variety, to be pleased yourset, 





esting and a wonderful fact, that, by our physical constitution, | 
“ ose iar, tere Spggar tee > a y ; to teach what you do not understand. 
we are almost incapable of singing well while our feelings are | ane pores se My’ y 
excited by evil influences of any kind ;- and, at the same time, | 
’ , . 4 LYCEUMS. 


with the attempt to sing naturally, we make an exertion to sup- | 
press any feelings of discontent or vexation which we may ex-| The increase of active and well conducted Lyceums in this 
perience. | State. and at this season, is much to be desired, as one of the 

The teacher should bestow some attention to this subject; most direct and effectual means of directing the attention of 
and, if he becomes convinced of what appears to us to be true | the people tothe importance of improving the schools. When 
beyond contradiction. he will be anxious to avail himself of so|any person begins to seek for instruction, he begins from that 
easy, pleasant and eflicacions a remedy for many of the unto-| moment to hold in respect those who possess it; and the far- 
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ther he proceeds, the greater dues his appreciation of them and 
for education become. 


most familiar presence in the soul. /It is a real power, though 
some deny its existence. 2d. To cultivate the religious sen- 


Lyceums are associations formed for the mutual improve-|timents. We will not do injustice to this portion of the ad- 


ment of their members, and the common benefit of society. 
The members meet on frank, cordial and equal grounds. All 


i dress, by the meagre report we could furnish of it at this mo- 
|ment, and at this distance of time, for we took no notes. Suf- 


declare, by joining a Lyceum, that they wish to extend their | fice it to say, it was received with almost breathless attention, 


knowledge ; and, from the manner in which they. associate, 
each may become, by turns, a learner aad a teacher. All un- 
necessary formalities, as well as expenses, are to be avoided, 
that the way of learning may be rendered as free as possible. 
“ ‘What is that?” “How did this happen?” “ What is the 
use of that?” Such questions are encouraged, by being heard 
with respect and readily answered. 
Move than twenty Lyceums in Connecticut were reported 
. from, at the eighth annual meeting of the American Lyceum, 
which was held at Hartford in May last ; and we believe there 
is a considerable number more in the State. Their plans are 
various, but all have useful ends in view, and their establish- 
ment and support reflect honorably on the intelligence, and 
generally the self-denying spirit of their most active friends. 
Whoever engages in such an enterprize, should determine to 


keep ever in view the important object of promoting intellectu- | 


al and moral improvement. He must prepare for active and 
persevering labor, to act without the supports and countenance 
of some who ought to stand and work with him side by side. 
He should even be “ap saa to meet with suspicion and oppo- 
sition, from some who may misapprehend his measures or his 
motives. It is an enterprize which may well enlist the purest 
Christian principles ; and, if planned and prosecuted with the 
proper spirit, may powerfully contribute to such improvements 
as the Christian will regard with unmingled pleasure. 

An association may be formed in almost any village or neigh- 
borhood, by a few friends of knowledge ;-and by meeting with 
an audience once a week through the winter, delivering lec- 
tures in a familiar manner, exhibiting and conversing on mine- 
rals, plants, &c. inviting enquiries, requesting aid in collecting 
and arranging them, furnishing communications on similar 
subjects to the editors of newspapers, contributing books for a 
library, arranging for their detivery, &c. &e. and a visible im- 
provement will be made in the aspect of society before the 
next spring. Lyceums may be abused, like any thing else, if 


neglected by the wise and good, and abandoned to the bad and | 


ignorant. 





SELF.CULTURE—DR. CHANNING’S LECTURE BEFORE 
THE FRANKLIN LYCEUM. 

In continuation of what we have before said in reference to 
Lyceums in general, we will add a few words in respect to 
Lectures. These may be made a most efficient means of call- 
ing public attention to the subject of popular education, and we 
rejoice to see thatso much has been already done, and is to be 
done, in our own State and in States about us, in this way. 


|by a large audience, many of whom were standing, for want 
of room to sit. 3d. To cultivate the intellectual powers. 
| There was less danger these should be omitted than any of 
the others, for men saw the use of the mind. It gave bread, 
| distinction, wealth and power. Men were willing to lay great 
istress on this; still, too much covld not be done. Then 4th, 
ithe sense of the beautiful was to be cultivated. _He spoke of 
ithe reality of this sentiment, and the beautiful provision made 
‘for its culture, by the Author of nature. Only a small part of 
ithe things in the world, were designed to feed, clothe or warm 
man, but all were beautiful, from the little shell to the cloud 
iand the rainbow. This sense could be cultivated by medita- 
‘ting on the works of nature, and art. He supposed a man to 
find, in a rude cottage, the works of the great masters of de- 
sign, paintings, statues ; and to be told that from year to year 
no eye looked atthem. Howhe would lament. But the beau- 
ties of nature were as little noticed by many men. They saw 
| no beauty. 

Il. The means of this education. A man’s trade taught 
him. He did not consider it a figure of speech that a man was 
jtanght by his trade. Education was the unfolding of the mind, 
'a trade educates the mind, as far as it calls it into exercise; 
'some trades do this as well as any of the learned professions. 
So, as well educated men may be found in trades as in profes- 
isions. Besides, education is not merely a development of the 
|\mind, but of the moral, religious aid social affections, and 
|humble stations in life afford often the best opportunity for 
the exercise of the great virtues of charity and self-denial, such 
as the rich man cannot practice, from the nature of the case: 
so the best specimens of human nature, or in other words the 
greatest men, may be found, where we least look for them; 
in the lowest walks of life. Here he made some remarks on 
true greatness, which, to our humble sense, seemed the truest 
and the noblest teaching we ever heard, except in the great 
and good volume. He thought the grealest man in this city 
might be found in some lowly tenement; all unknown to idle 
lookers on ; plying some humble calling; sustaining a family 
by his labor, and every day doing duties, difficult to be done, 
iand braving crosses, hard to be borne, which would give aman 
ithe fame of greatness, if borne in aconspicuous station. Here 
jhe spoke of some of the obstacles in the way of culture, and 
iparticularly intemperance, the deadliest foe to it. He suggest- 
ed reading. A man could purchase the works of Milion and 
Shakspeare, for a small sum, and though excluded from good 
| society, have the society of those sacred authors, in his lowly 
jdwelling. Heenlarged on this means of improvement. Spoke 









In looking over the courses of Lectures to be delivered in seve- | @!80 of Schools ; of the great interest now felt in education in 

ral of our larger cities, it is a cheering symptom of an awaken- | OUT State; of the great service rendered by the present Secre- 

ing interest in popular Education, to see that some of the most | ‘TY of the Board of Fducation, and one gentleman who gave 
5 * ’ J 






















eminent minds in the country are at this time maturing and 
uttering their opinions on some of the varied topics bound up 
in this mighty subject. 

Some friend has sent us from Boston. a number of the Chris- 
tian Register, containing a brief notice of Dr. Channing’s 
Lecture on Self-Culture, Seteen the Franklin Lyceum, It is a 
noble theme, and we should Yhink from this notice, that it was 
nobly treated. , 


Dr. Channing began by stating his design in addressing the 
audience, viz. to set béfore them the Ideal of human culture; 
the means of obtaining that ideal; and to reply to some ob- 
jections commonly brought against the idea of educating the 
mass ofmen. Before sketching the plan of his address, he en 
larged with singular beauty and effect on the great dignity of 
human nature; the worth of man, as man, a value so creat, 
that all distinctions between classes of men vanished in a mo- 
ment; they were as drops io the ocean. He then proceeded, 
in @ very eloquent manner to unfold the Idea of culture; what 


aman should design to do for himself. He should aim Ist, | 


To cultivate his moral powers. These were of the noblest 
order. The sentiment of the Just, ihe True, and the Good. 
connects us most intimately with God. Conscience is God's 


\treasure to establish a Normal scho:l. But the present state 
iof education was not satisfactory ; much reuained to be done. 
i It is possible that the poorest should one day have better means 
jof self-culture than the richest possess at this time. The poor- 
‘est man has better means of selfeulture than Homer. or 
; Pythagoras. He proposed that the Public Lands should in 
‘some way be appropriated to this great work. He spcke also 
‘of conversation as a nuble instrument for cultivating the whoie 
|man—as an amusement, and instruction it was above price. 
, It was little noticed, because every body could talk. He dwelt 
;on the importance of beginning early. Here lay the secret. 
iIf one commenced late. great efergies and hardy efforts might 
ido nfuch, but want of early culture would always retard the 
| work, so the duty of parents was plain. 

| Ill. Reply to Objections. Some say uncultivated laborers 
are the best laborers, (an argument werthy of Hobbes.) An 
|answer to this is found in the state of agriculture and the arts, 
in the southern States, where the laborers were slaves, and of 
course uncultivated. Some say lahorers have not time. But for 
what do men live? Besides. cultivation creates time, by de- 
vising easy methods of doing the work of the community. 
Witness the steam engine, and a thonsand other machines. 
The tendency of civilization is to make the hrad sare the 
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hands. “So time is set free to grow wise and good in. Some 
other popular (at least common) objections were answered, 
which we will not mention. 





THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF HOLLAND.—MR. BROOKS’ 
LECTURE. 


Mr. Brooks, of Hingham, who delivered two excellent and valu- 
able lectures before the School Convention for Hartford county, deliv- 
ered a third before the Hartford Young Men’s Institute on Friday the 
23d of November, on the School System of Holland. As we — 
to devotg an Extra number of this fomuat to the School System of Hol- 
Jand, and another to that of Prussia, with copious extracts from Prof. 
Stowe’s and Cousin’s Reports, we can here give only a few of the in- 
teresting facts contained in Mr. Brooks’ Lecture. he present system 
of Holland had its origin in a voluntary association for this purpose, 
called ‘the Society tor the Public Good,” formed in 1785. In a very 
few years it vances fhe off into district associations, and numbered over 
7000 members. This society spurred the government to action, and in 
1801 the first law of public education was passed. Amendments were 
adopted in 1802 and 1806, but so wisely were they formed, so adapted 
t» the wants and habits of the people, that it has survived unharmed 
three great revolutions. It has only acquired a firmer and fuller de- 
velopment by thesetrials and the lapse of time. 

The studies pursued are nearly the same as in Prussia. The suc- 
cessful working of the system is secured by the thorough examination 
of teachers, anda wise and energetic inspection of schools. There is 
a Minister of Public Instruction for the whole kingdom—an Inspector 
appointed by him for each of the 77 provinces or districts into which 
the state isdivided, besides local boards of superintendence for each 
school. These are all linked together, and through them there is a pe- 
riodical report of every school in Holland, to the Head Minister, by 
whom it is published. 

When a young man wishes to become a teacher, he must apply, at 
a fixed period, to the inspectors assembled, before whom he undergoes 
an examination as to his attainments, natural ability, and moral char- 

cter. Those approved, he is, in the first instance, allowed to act as an 

ssistant in any school to which hecan gain admittance. After a few 

onths he aeaipapplies to the same body to be admitted on the list of 
teachers of the lower rank; is again examined, and if upproved, re- 
ceives permission to become a candidate for the mastership of a village 
school. After a few months more, devoted to self-improvement, and to 
actual teaching, he again presents hims’If for further examination ; 
and if again approved, is admitted to a rank higher, and becomes eligi- 
ble either for a village or a city school. His first examination would 
relate chiefly tomoral character and general ability ; his second, to his 
acquaintance with the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, with 
composition, grammatical analysis, t e history of his own country, 
and generally withthe science of education; third would embrace ge- 
ography in its various branches, and the more advanced stages 6f ac- 
quirements previously demanded. 

The results of the system are most cheering to those who believe 
that athorough public instruction, embracing the head and the heart, 
will narrow the dominion of vice and crime. And all this has been 
brought bout in less than a half century. Out of a population of 
2,500,000, the number of juvenile offenders under eighteen years of age 
in confinement in 1836 did not exceed 150. Contrast this with the 
state of things in London, where in 1836 there were 3,132 boys under 


sixteen who were not educated, and who probubly only left the prison- | 


house (as the prisons of London are managed) to pursue a downward 
course of vice and crime. 

Mr. Brooks concluded his lecture with a stirring and eloquent ap- 
peal to the Young Men of the Institute and of the State, to take up the 
improvement of our common schools with united hands and with en- 
lightened zeal. Would to God wecould enlist every one of this noble 
army who are to bear upward and onward, we trust, the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, in this patriotic and religious work of educating 
all the children of our State and of our land, so as to best fit them in 
strength, morality, and intellect, to enjoy their own existence, and to be 
most useful in their several spheres of employment and duty. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES.—A BLACKSMITH’S LETTER. 


From a Speech of Governor Everert, of Massachusetts, at a meeting 
of the friends of Education, in Bristol county. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that it is necessary to be a profession- 
al man, in order to have leisure to indulge a taste forreading. Far oth- 
erwise. I believe the mechanic, theengineer, the husbandman, the tra- 
der, have quite as much leisure as the average of men in the learned 
professions. I knowsome men busily engaged in these different call- 
ings of actual life, whose minds are well stored with various useful 
knowledge acquired from books. There would be more such men, if 
education in our common schools were, as it well might be, of a higher 
order; and if common school libraries, well furnished, were introduced 
into every district, as [trust they soon willbe. It is surprising, sir, 
how much may be effected, even under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances for the improvement of the mind, ky a person resolu‘ely bent on 


the acquisition of knowledge. A letter has lately been put into my 
hands, bearing date the sixth of September, so interesting in itself, and 
so strongly illustrative of this point, that | will read a portion of it; 
though it was written, Iam sure, without the least view to publicity. 

“I wasthe youngest,” says the writer, “ of many brethren; and mf 
parents were poor. My means of education were limited to the ad- 
vantages of a district school, and those again were circumscribed by 
my father’s death, which deprived me, at the age of fifteen, of those 
scanty opportunities which I had previously enjoyed. A few months 
after his decease, I apprenticed myself to a blacksmith in my native 
village. Thither I carried an indomitable tast¢ for reading, which I 
had previously acquired through the medium of the society library ; all 
the historical works in which I had at that time perused. At the expi- 
ration of a little more than halfmy apprenticeship, I suddenly conceiv- 
ed the idea of studying Latin. Through the assistance of my elder 
brother, who had himself obtained a collegiate education by his own ex- 
ertions, I completed my Virgil during the evenings of one winter. Af- 
ter some time devoted to Ciceroand a few other tin authors, I com- 
menced the Greek. At this time it was necessary that 1 should devote 
every hour.of daylight and a part of the evening to the duties of my 
apprenticeship. “Still I carried my Greek grammar in my hat, and oft- 
en found a moment, when I was heating some large iron, when I could 
place my book open before me against the chimney of my forge, and 
go through with tupto, tupteis, tuptei, wnperceived by my fellow-ap- 
prentices, and, to my confusion of face, with a detrimental effect to the 
charge in my fire. Atevening, I sat down unassisted and alone to the 
Iliad of Homer, twenty books of which measured my progress in that 
language during the evenings of another winter. I next turned to the 
modern languages, and was much gratified to learn that my knowledge 
of the Latin furnished me with a key to the literature of most of the 
languages of Europe. , iad 

“This circumstance gave a new impulse to the desire of acquainting 
myself with the philosophy, derivation, and affinity of the different Eu- 
ropean tongues. I could not be recenciled to limit myself in these in- 
vestigations to a few hours after the arduous labors of the day. I there- 
fore laid down my hammer, and went to New Haven, where I recived - 
to native teachers, in French, Spanish, German, and Italian. 1 returns 
ed at the expiration of two years to the forge, bringing with me such 
books in those languages as I could procure. When I had read these 
books through, I commenced the Hebrew with an awakened desire for 
examining another field ; and by assiduous application I was enabled 
in afew weeks to read this language with such facility that I allotted 
to myself as a task, to read*two chapters in the Hebrew Bible before 
| breakfast each morning; this and an hour at noon being all the time 

that I could devote to myself during the day. After becoming some- 
| what familiar with this language, I looked around me for the means of 
| initiating myself into the fields of oriental literature, and to my deep re- 
gret and concern, I found my progress in this direction hedged up by 
the want of requisite books. ‘I immediately began to devise means of 
obviating this obstacle; and, after many plans, I concluded to seek a 
place asa sailor on board some ship bound to Europe, thinking in this 

way to have opportunities of collecting at different ports such works in 
the modern and oriental languages as 1 found necessary for this object. 
| I left the forge and my native place to carry this plan into execution, 
| [ travelled on foot to Boston, adistance of move than a hundred miles, 
| to find some veksel bound to Europe. In this I was disappointed, and 
while revolving in my mind what steps to take, accidentally heard of 
the American Antiquarian Society in Worcester. I immediately bent 
my steps towards this place. I visited the hall of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, and found here, to my infinite gratification, such a col- 
lection of ancient, modern, and oriential languages as I never before 
conceived to be collected in one place; and, sir, youmay imagine with 
' what sentiments of gratitude I was affecied, when upon evincing a de- 
| sire to examine some of these rich and rare works, | was kindly invi- 
| ted to an unlimited participation in all the benefits of this noble institu- 
ition. Availing myself of the kindness of the directors, | spent abcut 
three hours daily at the hall, which, with an hour at neon, and about 
three in the evening, make up the portion of the day which | appropri- 
| ate to my studies, the rest being occupied in arduous manual labor. 
Through the facilities afforded by this institution, I have been able to 
add so much to my previous acquaintance with the ancient, modern, and 
oriental languages, as to be able to read upwards of fijty of them, with 
more or less facility.” ; 

I trust, Mr. President, I shall be pardoned by the ingenious author of 
this letter, and the gentleman to whom it was addressed, for the liberty 
which I have taken, unexpected, [ am sure, by both of them, in thus 
making it public. It discloses a resolute purpose of improvement, (un- 
der obstacles and difficulties of no ordinary k.nd,) which excites my 
admiration-—I may say my veneration. It is enough to make one who 
has had good opporiunities for education hang his head in shame. 

















LESSON IN NUMERATION. 


345. What does the figure 5stand for here? Does it stand 
for five hundreds? Does it stand fur five tens? What dces 
the 4 stand for? Does it stand for four ones? Four thou- 
|sands? What shows the whole meaning of it? What does 
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the 3 stand for? What do all these figures means? Read or|time to time, for the purpose of being qualified as Teachers in 
numerate them. this or any other country.” 

Now consider and tell what good reason there is, why this} The schools of this society are open to visiters every day. 
number should not be written out in out so, 300, 40, 5. Would|The system is the simultaneous, and partly mutual. Read- 
it beas convenient? Almost-every thing in arithmetic is done|ing, writing and arithmetic are taught. The reading lessons 
because it is the most easy or convenient way. |are extracts from the scriptures; “no catechism or peculiar 

Make three dots on your slate, in a row,so,... If you) tenets” are taught; but every child is enjoined to attend wor- 
were going to write down the number two hundred and sixty-| ship with his parents: Teachers are admitted, even if they do 
five, where should you put the two hundred? There is nocd ps design to instruct entirely on the plan of the Society’s 
place for the hundreds. How can you always find the place | schools. 
for hundreds? Write two hundred on the dot where it be-| The British Society has a large number of auxiliaries, and 
longs. Where and how must you write the number sixty 2| has greatly promoted the extension and improvement of educa- 
How many is sixty? Why do we not call it six tens instead | tion, both in Great Britain and in herdependencies, principally 
of sixty? Is it not likely to be because it is easier to say sixty | by supplying educated Teachers. Their great, central institu- 
than six tens, and pleasanter to hear? It is well for children tion, is called the Borough Road School, and is directed by an 
to remember that ty at the end of a word meaning a number, |able educator, the Rev. Mr. Dunn. “The principles of the 
signifies ten. Such words must always be written in the place Society,” remarks one of their late reports, “ are at once libe- 
of tens. Now place tae five in its place. |ral and scriptural,religious and unsectarian.” The right of the 

Make four dots, and write down this number: six thousand, | poor to education, the duty which rests upon the educated to 
two hundred and twenty-nine. Write these: four thousand | instruct the ignorant—the wisdom of imparting instruction to 
and one.. Five thousand. Eight thousand and fifty-five. A all classes witha liberal hand, ‘not grudgingly, but as cheer- 
cipher or nought means that the figure on the left hand side of ful givers,’—the necessity of basing all that is taught upon the 
it means ten times more than it would without it. The cipher) sacred scriptures, of fairly and. fully inculeating ‘the whole 


takes one place, and the figure must take the next higher. | counsel of God,’ unstained by the spirit of party, undefiled by 
_ 05 Is this cipher of any use ? Does it change the mean- | sectarianism, without the aid of human creed or human formu- 
ing of the 5? Does it signify any thing itself? |lary, and through the agency of persons, themselves, it may be 


Lesson in Carrying. 28 Here is a sum in addition. I) hoped, (as far as men may judge) under the influence of Di- 
am to put twenty-eight 16 and sixteen together, find how| vine grace :” these were the views expressed by the founders 
large a number they will — make, and write it under the|of the Society; and after many years of practice under them, 
two other numbers, I say, six and eight make fourteen, and the present directors give their full and decided approbation. 
set down four and carry one. Now why should I put the 4) We have not room in this paper, even to give an outline of the 
under 6 and 8? Then tell what I mean when | say I carry Society’s operations; and must limit ourselves here to adding 
one, and what I must do. /merely, that the central Association of the Society hold gene- 

I will explain these. 8 and 6 here are not eight tens and six ral meetings, at which information is communicated in the 
tens, but eight ones and six ones. Therefore they do not make form of essays; and extracts from these, with other matter, are 
fourteen tens, but fourteen ones. Well, fourteen ones are the | published in a pamphlet called the British Teachers’ Monthly 
same as one ten and four ones. Teen means ten. There-| Reporter. The following summary of principles and methods 
fore I must set the 4 ones in the place of ones or units, so, 2g) recommended at large by essayists at the third general meet- 
and [ must put the one ten in the place of thetens. Butif 16! ing, we copy froma number of that pamphlet, published a few 
I put the ten there now, I must soon rub it out, because —| months ago. ' 
there is another number soon to be put with it. Solwill 4) From the British Teachers’ Monthly Reporter. 
first find what that number is, and then add them together an?| We think our readers will agree with us in considering the 
then write them in one figure. When I say I carry one, 1, Third General Meeting of the Association fully equal in inter- 
mean that I carry it to ite own place. This one is a ten, and} est to the former ones. Many valuable hints were thrown out 
not a hundred nor an unit. So I carry it to the place of tens, | during the discussion which followed the reading of the Es- 
where it belongs. isay. We can only refer to a few cf them, and we do so by 

But I will show you how I can do this sum in a different! selecting and arranging them in the order in which they vecur. 
way, and set down all that I have cone in my mind. I write! I. It requires a good teacher to keep boys perfectly quiet. 
the two numbers to be added, as before, so, 28 Then 1 say,) Ten minutes a day is well spent in teaching boys to be motion- 
six and eight are fourteen, and set down 16 the four ones’ less, when it is wished. 
under the 6 and 8 ones, and the teen or ten — under the 2! II. Ingenuity in instruction is requisite in a master. He 
and 1, which are teas, so, 28 Now L have to add together! must avoid dull monotony, small things with men being great 
2 and 1. They make 3, 16 and I put that in the place of} things to boys. 
ten, because it meansthree — tens. Then it would stand, I{I. The habits which a child forms in school are more im- 
28 thus. Now I must 14 put these tens together and) portant than the amount of knowledge he obtains. 

16 piace them by the side of the 4, so that I have another} IV. Moral evils rust be corrected by aiming at the heart 
— sum in addition to do. I draw a line and do it, so, 28 and conscience. ‘ Thussaith the Lord,” is more weighty than 
14 This is a longer way than the other, and that is the 16) “I say so.” 

3 reason why it is notcommonly used. The rules of —{| V. We must teach the waknown by the help of the known, 
arithinetic are made to save trouble. There issome good 4| following the example of the Saviour, who taught his disciples 
reason for every one of them; and we ought to know the 3 | the unknown and hidden mysteries of the kingdom of heaven 
reason, or we cannot understand the rule well. —.| by the aid of that which was near. familiar and obvious, 

44; VI. Quotations from Scripture should be cautiously intro- 
| duced as illustrations of the meanings of words. Unless holy 














INTELLIGENCE. Scripture be introduced with becoming seriousness, we are 
likely to do mischief. We degrade the word of God in the es- 
BRITISH FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. | timation of children when we make it subservient to the com- 


sie —- , = ._ | munication of secular knowledge, instead of making every oth- 
The British and Foreign School Society was instituted in| ¢, study elucidate and enforce the dictates of this aly healt 
Eo teniites - “ * ling deg e . : “ ad s 
ge aye thirty-five years azo, for “promoting the educa-/ yj. “Children will often explain and illustrate the meaning 
tion of the laboring and manufacturing classes of society. of of words far better than adults. The story of the chimney- 
every religious persuasion.” The.third article of the constitu- sweep and the dog (see page 30) is an admirable example of 
tion requires, that they “shall maintain a school on an‘exten-! hic abilit “ ° 
sive scale, to educate children ;” and that “it shall supportand) Wyif. Visible illustrations far exceed in value any descrip- 
train up young persons, of both sexes, for supplying properly in- | tions whatsoever. We ean never be quite sure that children 
structed Teachers to the inhabitants of such places in the Brit-| f5+m just conceptions of that which we describe to them.— 
ish dominions, at home and abroad, as shall be desirous of es | The Jong nose of the badger, (page 30,) which escaped the at- 
tablishing schools on the British system. It shall instruct all) teqcion of the teacher, was the very first thing to attract the no- 
persons, whether natives or foreigners, who may he sent from tice of the children. ‘ 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS. 


According to a report of the City Council of Boston, the 
number of Primary Schools is 83. They contain 2,440 girls, 
and 2,607 boys. The schools of East Boston and the West- 
ern Avenue, contain 159 children. Total, 5,206. 

There are 13 grammar and writing schools, containing 2,538 
girls, 2,424 boys, beside 92 in the English High school, and 88 
hoys in the Latin school. Total in these schools, 5,142. 

Thus it appears that all the pupils in the Boston Free 
Schools, are 10,348, The expenditures the past year, includ- 
ing repairs, have been $83,350. 





THE WORCESTER COUNTY Ms. MANUAL LABOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, 


Contains 150 pupils. The connection of manual labor with 
study, is highly desirable in every institution for education, if 
it can be effected on a good plan. It is gratifying to learn of 
one in which manual labor has been successfully introduced. 
The occupations of the field and garden are most conducive to 
health, reflection, the observation of the works of the Creator, 
and the security of the heart and manners from bad examples 
and practices. Where the leisure hours of school children are 
partly occupied with domestic, agricultural or mechanical 
work appropriate to their age, great benefits may be expected 
from the arrangement, both physical, moral and intellectual. 
Several men of wealth might be mentioned, who have adopt- 
ed decided views on this subject, and placed their children in 
retired country situations, expressly to secure to them the ad- 
vantages of agricultural labor, with its accompanying benefits. 





JOURNALS OF EDUCATION. 


In addition to those we have before mentioned, the following have 
been recently commenced in the United States. 

Tue Pestitozzian, at Akron, Ohio. 

Tue Epvcator, published at Eaton, Pa, and conducted by Dr. Jun- 
kin, President of Lafayette College, and Prof. Cunningham, of the 
same institution. 

Tue Common Scnoon Apvocate, published by Messrs. Truman 
and Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Another Journal at Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Tue Common Scuoot Journat, by Marsh, Capen & Lyon, Bos- 
ton, and edited by the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. 

We have just received the first number of this Journal. It is full of 
interesting articles, well calculated to advance the great cause of which 
the Editor is so eloquent and successful a champion. We extracta 
few passages of the closing article. 

“Of all the means in our possession—for raising up improved men— 
the common school has the precedence, because of its universality ; be- 
cause it is theonly reliance of the vast se of children; because 
it gives them the earliest direction, and an impulse whose force is sel- 
dom spent until death. Whatever advances the common school, then, 
will enhance individual and social well-being for generations to come. 
History must be written and read with different emotions of joy or grief, 
as they rise or decline. We would go back, therefore, to the fountain 
of youth. We would act upon the great truth, which led one of the 
master painters of Italy to begin, in his art, back to the very grinding 
and mixing of his paints, that no unskilfulness in the preparation of 
the colors should be found on completion to have marred the beauty or 
dimmed the clearness of works which were to challenge the adimira- 
tion of posterity. Hence, to improve the places where the business of 
education is carried on; to better what may be called their outward and 
material organization; to att nd to arrangements merely mechanical ; 
to adapt with a nicer adjustment, the implements and the processes, and 
to arrange more philosophically the kind and the succession of studies ; 
to increase the qualifications and the rewards of instructors, and to ad- 
vance them to that social position they deserve to hold; to convince the 
community that their highest interests are dependent upon tke culture 
of their children,—is the sphere of action to which this periodical is 
Cedicated. 

Citizens of Massachusetts,—W ill you proffer your aid for the promo- 
tion of this object? It appeals to your patriotism. It appeals to your 
philanthropy. Noneof you is so high as not to need the education of 
the people asa safeguard ; none of you so low as to be beneath its up- 
lifting power. To be emulous of the good name of your ancestors may 
be an honor; but to bedevoted to the welfare of your posterity is a 
duty.. The onemay be founded on selfishness ; the other is allied to 
religion. We invoke yourco-operation, notso much for the outward 
and perishable good of your children, as for their inward and abiding, 
—not for a temporary object, but for the interminable future. We seek 
less fortheir externa! and mutable interests, than for the establishment 





of those great principles which lie under the whole length of existence. 
Let them be educated to be above pride, as well as above abasement ; 
to be the master, instead of the slave, of accident and of circumstance; 
to live less in the region of the senses and appetites, and more in the 
serener and happier sphere of intellect, of morals, and religion. Then, 
though you leave them no patrimony, they will never be poor; though 
temporal adversity befal them, they cannot be deprived of the substan- 
tial part of all happiness. 





LECTURES TO FEMALE TEACHERS, 


A weekly course of lectures has been commenced in Boston, by 
some of the most distinguished friends of education, and chiefly prac- 
tical instructors. Among them are the Rev. Jacob Abbot and Sane 
Mann, Esq. Secretary of the Board of Education. 





A MODEL PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

The Primary School Committee of Boston are about to establish 

such aschool. This measure can hardly fail to produce important re- 
sults, both in that city, and ultimately in other parts of the country. 





MUSIC IN THE BOSTON COMMON SCHOOLS. 

At a recent meeting of the Boston Common School Committee, it 

was unanimously resolved, that Vocal Music be taught in the several 

Grammar and Writing Schools, and in the Latin and High Schools, as 

soon as the respectivesub-committees shall think proper to introduce it. 

The expense was limited to $120 for each school, and the time occupi- 
ed not to exceed two hours a week. 





THE NEW YORK ALMS-HOUSE SCHOOL, 

On Long Island, is under the charge of the Public School Society of 
that city, and presents a scene of neatness, order, system, and improve- 
ment, gratifying to witness. About 500 children are taught in a single 
room. The whole arrangements of the buildings which they inhabit, 
in a fine, open, and retired situation, are such as to afford much grati- 
fication to a benevolent visiter. 





CHEAP GLOBES. 


A teacher in the island of Corsica covers globular gourd-shells with 
paper, and gives them to his pupils to mark with the circles of the arti- 
ficial globe. They are afierwards required to trace the continents, seas, 
islands, lakes, mountains, great political divisions, and capital cities. 
Some of our readers will, no doubt, avail themselves of this hint. 
Gourds or squashes, as the “Journal General” remarks, are very cheap; 
and the paper can be renewed many times. 





THE COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Offered for sale by the American Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, has begun to obtain much favor in the State of New York. 
$330,000 must be expended there within three years in school libraries; 
and it is to be hoped that many good books will be offered for that ob- 
ject. 





WINDHAM COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 


We are glad to learn that the Association in this county for the im- 
provement of Common Schools, is to hold a meeting at Brooklyn, the 
12th inst. and that an address will be delivered before it by Dr. [utch- 
ins. We had every reason to believe, at the time of the Convention 
there, that this county would continue to move on the cause which 
was taken up with so much vigor and unanimity—and we are glad to 
see in this and other movements, an evidence of an increasing general 
interest in the subject. 





BLANKS FOR WINDHAM AND NEW LONDON COUN- 
TIES. 


The blank forms of returns to be filled up by the school visiters pre- 
vious to Ist of March next, have been forwarded to the several school 
society clerks, together with a copy of the 4th number of the Journal, 
containing the entire School Law, for each school district. ‘Those for 
New London county were forwarded to the care of John A. Rockwell, 
Esq. Norwich—and those for Windham county, to Daniel P. Tyler, 
Esq. Brooklyn. In case they should not have been received in other 
counties, if the clerks will be kind enough to enquire of some cf those 
who attended the Convention, they will probably hear ofthem. If not, 
they can be furnished with another set. 





The ‘Companion for Youth,” is a small sheet published every 
week at New-Haven, and edited by Mr. S. A. Thomas. Terms, 50 
cts. a year; 25 cents for six months; 124 cents for three monthlis, 


The French Academy of Moraland Political Science, have 
recently proposed for discussion, the following question, on 
which several memoirs have been received: “ What improve. 
ments may be introduced into the seminaries for primary teach- 
ers, for the moral education of youth?” 
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CUMMON SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


We have presented to our readers the official account of the Wind- 
ham and Litchfield county Conventions, in former numbers of the 
Journal. We shall copy the official accounts of the other Conventions 
somewhat abridged, 


From the Constitution. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


A Convention of the friends of Education of the cm. was held 
in Middietown, op Friday, the 2d of November, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
After a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Crane, the Convention was organized 
by the appointment of the following officers : 
Rev. W. FISK, President. 
Erastus Strona, Ezra S. WiILtmMs, 


Sern Curxp, . . Wixusas E. Cone, 
Rev. D. D. Fre.p, Vice Presidents. GeorceE Rerp, 


Rev. Joun Cookson, Esenezer G. Husparp, 
Richard Rand, 
William Bull, 
Selden G. Ely, 
C. 8. Brainard, 


The meeting was then addressed by Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, who was 
listened to with deep interest, the effort being a very happy one. 

The Convention was then adjourned to 2 o’clock, P. M. At the 
opening of the Convention in the afternoon, the following resolutions 
were adopted. Cig anges 

Ist. Resolved, That it is expedient to organize an Association in 
the county of Middlesex, for the improvement of Common Schools. 
The officers to consist ofa President, nine Vice Presidents, one in each 
town, a Secretary und Treasurer. ‘ 

2d. Resolved, ‘That the Vice President in each town, with the friends 
of Education in each School Society in the towns, respectively be re- 
quested to organize an Association auxiliary to the County Associa- 
tion, and to procure one or more lectures annually to _vbe delivered be- 
fore the inhabitants on the subject of Common School Education. 

3d. Resolved, That it be recommended to the School visiters in each 
School Society in this county, to take prompt and efficient measures for 
the circulation of the Common School Journal. 

4th. Resolved, As the sense of this Convention, that the present sys- 
tem of Common School Education is greatly defective, and that im- 
provements are loudly called for, expecially in respect to the location 
and construction of School Houses, to the qualification of Teachers, to 
the organization and classification of the Schools, and to the manner in 
which the elementary branches of Education are taught. 

The Convention was then addressed by the Secretary of the Board 
of Commissioners for Common Schools, H. Barnard, 2d. Esq. in a very 
able and appropiate address. 

The following resolutions were then adopted. 

That the Vice Presidents of the County Society be requested to use 
their influence in their several towns for the circulation of the Com- 
mon School Journal. 

* * — = ~ * * > 


COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 


In pursuance of the first resolution adopted by the County Conven- 
tion “the Middlesex County Association for the Improvement of Com- 
mon Schools,” was formed, when the following named persons were 
elected officers, viz : 


Rev. D. D. FIELD, President. 

Vice Presidents,—Samuel D. Hubbard, Middletown; Ezra Foote, 
Chatham; W. Wadsworth, Jr. Durham; Ira Hutchinson, Haddam ; 
Ephraim Meech, East Batdam: Eli Warner, Chester; George Reed, 
Saybrook; David Evarts, Killingworth; Ely A. Elliot, Clinton. 

Richard Rand, Tyeasurer. 

Noah A. Phelps, Secretary. 

Executive Committee —Richard Hubbard, Charles Woodward and 
Samuel Russell. 

The following Constitution was then adopted : 

Art. 1, This Association shall be styled “ The Middlesex County 
Association for the Improvement of Common Schools.” 

Art. 2. All members of auxiliary Associations in this county, shall 
be deemed members of this Assuciation; and any inhabitant of the 
county may become a member by subscribing the Constitution, and 
comp ying with the rules and bye-laws of the Association. 

_Art. 3. The officers of the Association shall consist of a President, 
nine Vice Presidents, (one from each town in the county) a Treasurer, 
Secretary, and Executive Committee, consisting of three members ; all 
of whom shall hold their offices till the next annual meeting, and until 
o.hers are appoirted in their places. 

Art. 4. The Executive Committee sliall be authorized to call special 
mectings of the Associa‘ion whenever they may deem it expedient, or 
whenever requested by fifieen members in writin. 

Art. 5. The anwual meetings of the Association shall be held on the 
Friday sacezeding the third Tuesday of October in each year, at such 


Secretaries. 


tices of public meetings shall be published in the newspapers printed in 
Middletown. ae 

Art. 6. This Constitution may be amended by a majority of the 
members present at any annual meeting. 

D. D. FIELD, President. 

N. A. Puecps, Secretary. 
* * * * * * * 

It is pleasant and encouraging to notice that the citizens of the State 
here and elsewhere, have entered into this measure without distinction 
of party. As the present is a movement designed to call public atten- 
tion to this subject, it is hoped every citizen will inform himself, and be 
prepared to co-operate in any measure which the united wisdom of the 
State shall deem important for the improvement of our schools. 

In conformity with the second resolution of the Convention, a meet- 
ing of the citizens of Middletown, will be held at the Town Hall, on 
Friday, the 9th inst. at 2 o’clock, P. M. for the purpose of organizing 


a town and society assotiation. 
SAMUEL D. HUBBARD. 





NEW LONDON COUNTY. 


From the Norwich Courier. 

The Convention was temporarily organized by the choice of the 
venerable Dr. Samuel Nott, of Franklin, as Chairman, and Calvin 
Tracy, Esq., of Norwich, as Secretary. 

After the reading of the Address of the Board of Commissioners to 
the people of the State, and an explanation of the measures of the 
Board by their Secretary, the following nomination of officers was 
made by a Committee of one from each Town inthe county, and ac- 
cepted, 

Hon.CALVIN GODDARD, of Norwich, President. 


Tuomas S. Perkins, Esq. Isaac Newron, Esq. 


Capt. Apam LaRABEE, Vice- Jeremiau S. Hatsey, Esq. 
James AVERILL, Esq. Atvan ABEL, Esq. 
Pearty B. Futter, Esq. Presidents. 


an 
Rev. Davin N. Bent ey, 


Rev. J. M. M’Donatp, 
Maj. J. A. Lams, 
Levi H. Gopparp, 


The following Resolutions were presented by a Committee, chosen 
for that purpose—and, afier an animated discussion, were passed : 


1. Resolved, That this Convention regards the subject of the Com- 
mon School Education of this State as of the highest importance, and 
most cordially approve of the efforts now making to awaken increased 
interest in the subject, and pledge to the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools our hearty co-operation in their valuable labors. 

2. Resolved, That it is important, in order to embody the necessary 
information in relation to public education, and as an organ of commu- 
nication between the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools and 
the community, that a periodical journal should be sustained, devoted 
exclusively to the subject of Common School Education, and that we 
approve of the Connecticut Common School Journal, and recommend 
that it be extensively circulated in every schooldistrict in this county. 

3. Resolved, That as education is the life of liberty, as well as of 
morality and religion, we will not cease our exertions in the good cause 
of Common School Education, until the Common Schools become the 
best Schools in our land, ° 

4. Resolved, That parents and guardians are the persons who must 
first be made to take an interest in the matter of Education, and that all 
our exertions should be directed to awaken in them a spirit of enterprize 
and adetermination to promote Education in our Primary Schools. 

5. Resolved, That, in order to produce united and vigorous action 
on this subject, a County Association be formed, with a President, a 
V.ce President from each Town in the County, a Recording and Cor- 
responding Secretary, whose duty it shall be to form Auxiliary Asso- 
ciations in their several Towns. 


Adjourned until 2 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON. 

The Convention met pursuant to adjournment, and was immediately 
addressed by Henry Barnard, Esq. of Hartford, the Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, who vindicated the 
cause of Popular Education in a most masterly manner, fully sustain- 
ing the high reputation which his exertions upon this subject had pre- 
viously securedto him. -A numerous audience, gathered from all purts 
of the county, were assembled to hear him, and were richly rewarded 
for coming. 

The Committee appointed to prepare a Constitution for the wears d 
Association, and make out a nomination for officers,—reported as fol- 
lows: 


Joun W. Haveuton, Esq. 


( Secretaries. 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


Art. 1. This Association shall be called “ An Association of New 
London County, for the Improvement of Common Schools.” 


Art. 2. The officers of this society shall bea President, a Vice-Pres- 
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Art. 3. Any gentleman who shall subscribe his name to this Con- 
stitution, shall be a member of this Association. > 

Art. 4. ‘The meetings of this Association shall be held semi-annu- 
ally, on thelast Wednesdays in April and October, at such place as the 
President shall direct; and at the latter meeting the officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed. 4 

Art. 5. The President, or, in his absence, the first Vice-President, 
may calla special meeting of this Association, at such time and place 
as 4 shall deem advisable. 


OFFICERS OF ASSOCIATION. 
President, Cuarters W. Rocxwe tt, of Norwich. 


Vice-Presidents, 

Rev. Abel McEwen, New London, Rev. Joseph Ayres, Lisbon, 
Rev. David N. Bentley, Norwich, Capt. Adam Larabee, Ledyard, 
Dr. Joseph Comstock, Lebanon, M.C. Raymond, Esq. Montville, 
Dr. A. Woodworth, Franklin, J. S. Halsey, Esq. Preston, 
Col. Guy Bigelow, Colchester, Rev. R. W. Jewett, Griswold. 
John W. Haughton, Bozrah, 

The Constitution was adopted, and the officers appointed. 


After the adoption of the above Constitution, the attention of the 
Convention was called to the three remaining Resolutions, reported by 
the Committee to prepare the business of the Convention, which were 
severally taken up and passed. 


6. Resolved, That the Vice Presidents of the County Association, 
or some suitable person by them designated, be requested to procure sub- 
scriptions for the Connecticut Common School Journal, and forward 
the sums collected, and a list of the subscribers, to the publisher at Hart- 
ford. 


7. Resolved, That it is respectfully recommended to the clergymen 
of the different denominations to present the subject of Common School 
Education to their respective congregations on the approaching day of 
Public Thanksgiving. 


8. Resolved, That werecommend to the Teachers in the several 
School Societiesin this county, to form Associations, to meet at stated 
times during the winter, for the purpose of mutual improvement in their 
noble calling. 


The Convention was addressed during the day, by the Hon. Judge 
Lanman, ThomhsS. Perkins, Esq., Rev. Thomas L. Shipman, George 
Perkins, Esq., Allen Harris, Esq , of Plainfield, and the President of 
the Convention. - 


After adopting the last named resolution, the Convention adjourned, 
© meet at the same place at7 o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


We have not received any official account of the Evening Session.— 
There was, however, one of the most interesting debates, which this 
movement in behalf of our Schools has called forth. Thesuggestions of 
Mr. Foster, as to the difficulty, if not the impracticability, of making 
onr Sckool System as thorough as that of Prussia—of Dr. Hooker, on 
the importance of linking our schools in with our town policy, so as to 
make it the interest of all to look after their management, as after the 
expenditures for roads and bridges—of Mr. Rockwell, on the necessity 
of making our common schools better, before we can expect parents who 
are able and willing to support private schools, te give them up—of Dr. 
Eaton, on the improvement which’a gradation of schools would effect, 
so as to bring the younger children, where it is practicable, under fe- 
male teachers, and the older and more advanced undera competent male 
teacher, and on the importance of creating a County Board, or Sena- 
torial District Board, of School Examiners and Inspectors—of Mr. F. 
A. Perkins, on the necessity of going up to the fountain head in our 
plans of improvement, and providing tseminaries where teachers could 
be specifically trained for their arduous employment—of the Rev. Mr. 
McEwen, of New London, in his searching inquiries into the manner 
in which the duties of school committees had been performed—of Mr. 
Breed, as tothe miserable policy of hiring cheap teachers, &c.:—these, 
and other suggestions, were well calculated to interest and instruct all. 
And if the speakers would but go out into the assemblies of their fellow 
Citizens in the several towns about them, and give utterance to the same 
sentiments, with the same eloquence, the public mind would be better 
prepared to appreciate what common schools might be madeamong us. 


The President of the Convention, in acknowledging a vote of thanks 
which was enthusiastically passed, said he had never presided over a 
meeting characterized by greater harmony, and interest; or where he 
had more occasion to be proud of the ability and eloquence of the 
speakers, 

















TOLLAND COUNTY. 


Delegates from every town in the county, met at Tolland, on Friday 
the 9th of November—Elisha Stearns, Esq. was chosen chairman, and 
a committee, of which L. P. Waldo, Esq. was chairman, was appoint- 
ed to nominate officers for the Convention. 

During the absence of this committee, the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, of 
Hartford, addressed a large assembly of parents, teachers and children, 
in reference to their respective duties in the great cause of Common 
School Education. He was listened to with profound interest, and the 
children who were there assembled, will, we doubt not, be the better for 
his suggestions, in all their future studies. 

The following gentlemen were nominated and appointed officers of 
the Convention. 

JOHN HALL, Esq. President. 

Vice Presidents.—Jeremiah Parish, Tolland; Rev. Ezekiel Marsh, 
Ellington; Allyn Talcott, Vernon ; Zebra Sweetland, Bolton; Elea- 
zer Pomeroy, Coventry ; Zalmon Storrs, Mansfield; John J. Moulton, 
Willington ; Jonathan Clark, Somers; Rev. G. H. Woodward, Staf- 
ford; I. Richardson, Columbia; S. W. Moore, Jr. Union. 

Secretaries.—Oliver R. Isham, Alvan Talcott. 

Before the adjournment, a committee to bring business, was appoint- 
ed, and Mr. Barnard explained the measures pursued and to be pursu- 
ed by the Board to enable them to make to the General Assembly the 
Report required of them by the law, under which they were created, 
exhibiting as far as practicable the condition of each Common School 
in the State; with plans for their improvement and better organization. 
To enable them to do this, they must rely very much on the faithful- 
ness with which the school visiters made out the returns which the 
Board was authorized to call for, and for which blank forms were pre- 
pared, and ready here for distribution ; and also on the suggestions of 
- wise and experienced of their fellow citizens, made here and else- 
where. 

Afternoon—The committee reported the following Resolutions, 
which were adopted ; 

Resolved, That the permanency of our free institutions depends upon 
the virtue and intelligence of the oe it therefore becomes our duty 
as patriots to lend our influence in the support of the cause of popular 
education. 

Resolved, That we approve the late legislative action of this State 
upon the subject of Common Schools, and the course pursued by the 
present Board of Commissioners , and we hail these and other causes, 
as sure indications that the attention of the community is awakening 
to its true interests. 

Resolved, That the evils attending our present system of education, 
are mainly attributable to the want of proper qualifications on the part 
of teachers ; of faithfulness and perseverance on the part of visiting 
committees, and of attention and interest on the part of parents and 
guardians; and to correct these evils and carry into operation the ob- 
jects of the Board of Commissioners, we recommend that this Conven- 
tion form a County Association, under appropriate regulations, for 
these purposes and the advancement of the common cause. 

Resolved, That the general diffusion of facts among all classes, is 
necessary toour ultimate success, we therefore look upon the Common 
School Journal as an important auxiliary in our cause, and would re- 
commend its circulation among all the friends ot Common Schools, and 
sincerely hope it may find its way into every family, and the hands of 
every teacher in our county, and that it shall be the duty of the Vice 
Presidents of this Association to carry this object into effect. 

After an address from Mr. Barnard, a County Association for the 
improvement of Common Schools, was formed with the following con- 
stitution and officers : 

CONSTITUTION. 


This Association shall becalled the Tolland County Association for 
the Promotion of the Welfare of Common Schools, 

1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, and a Vice- 
President in each School Society in the County, a Secretary, and Trea- 
surer,—and shall hold their offices one year, or until others are appoint- 
ed in their places. 

2. Itshall be the duty of the President to preside in all meetings of 
the Association, and to call meetings at such times and places at he may 
think proper, upon the request of any three of the Vice- Presidents ; 
and in like manner to designate the time and place of holding the an- 
nual meeting forthe choice of officers. 

3. lt shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents to call meetings of the 
friends of common schools in the severat School Societies in wl.ich they 
reside as soon as practicable, for the purpose of forming associations 
auxiliary to this association. 

4. All members of the several associations in the county shall be 
members of this association, and also all prersons who are willing to 
associate with us in our common object. 

5, It shall be the duty of the members of this association to collect and 
circulate facts respecting the present condition and future prospects of 
common schools; to endeavor to raise the standard of education; to 
excite a general interest among parents and children, teachers and visit- 
ing committees ; and, in short, to advance the cause of popular educa- 
tion by every laudable means. 

6. This Constitution may be altered and amended at any meeting of 
this aesociation. 
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JOHN HALL, Esq. President. 

Vice Presidents —Elisha Stearns, Tolland; Miner Grant, Ist school 
society, Stafford ; Nathan Bartlett, 24 ditto; William Carter, Union; 
Ebenezer Clarke, Somers; John H. Brockway, Ellington; George 
Kellogg, Vernon; Rev. Dr. Chaplin, Willington; Zalmon Storrs, lat 
school society, Mansfield; Norman Brigham, 2dditto; Rev. Chauncey 
Booth, Ist school society, Coventry; Rev. George A. Calhoun, 2d 
ditto ; Rev. Israel Daggett, 3d ditto; Rev. M. Loveland, Bolton; John 
Richardson, Columbia; Hon. John S. Peters, Hebron; Rev. Mr. 
Nichols, Gilead society. 

L. P. Waldo, Secretary. 
Theodore Stearns, Tycasurer. 
* 


. * * 


* > 
JOHN HALL, President. 


NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 
From the New Haven Register. 

Ata Common School Convention for the County of New Haven, 
held at New Haven, Nov. 13th, 1838— * * * The 
following gentlemen were reported as officers : 

For President-—-NOAH WEBSTER, LL. D.of New Haven. 

For Vice Presidents—S. W. Stebbins, of Orange; Aaron Dutton, of 
Guilford; Joseph Scott, of Derby; W. P.N. Fitzgerald, of New Ha- 
ven; Isaac Goodsell, of Woodbridge; S. B. Ford, of Milfo rd. 

For Secretaries—R. S. Hinman, of New Haven; R. D. Smith, of 
Guilford: Alfred Blackman, of Humphreysville: 

Which report was accepted, and the persons therein named ap- 
pointed. 

* * * * * 

The committee appointed to draft articles of association and nomi- 

nate officers, reported the following 
CONSTITUTION. 

Art. Ist. This association shall be called the “New Haven Coun- 
ty Association for the Improvement of Common Schools.” 

2d. All members of auxiliary associations, and others, friends of 
Popular Education, who will co-operate in promoting the objects there- 
of, shall be members of this Association. 

The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Vice- 
President from each town in the county, and a Secretary, to be appoint- 
ed annually. 

Ath. It shall be the duty of the President to call meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, at such time and place as ke may appoint, and to fill all vacan- 
cies occurring in the offices, with assent of three or more of the Vice- 
Presidents. 

5th. The Vice-Presidents’ duty shall be to call meetings of parents, 
School Committees, Teachers, and others, friends of the cause, in their 
respective towns, and to organize, as early as practicable, auxiliary 
associations therein. 

Which Constitution was approved and adopted. 

The same committee reported the following names for officers of said 
Association, viz. 

For President—Leonarp Bacon, of New Haven. 
For Vice-Presidents—W m. P.N. Fitzgerald, New Haven; Hezeki- 


| reported by the committee, and after a fulldiscussion they were adop’ 
| ed as follows: 
Resolved, That in view of the great amount of mental power spread 
over our whole country, which hails Connecticut as its birth-place, it 
| becomes this “ mother of men” not to rest contented with her present 
| condition while the whole world is hastening on in the march of im- 
provement. 

Resolved, That the Connecticut School Fund is a munificent provis- 
ion made by our ancestors for the better education of each successive 
generation of their descendants ; that it has been instrumental of incal- 
culable benefit, andif wisely employed niust continue to be the source of 
inestimable blessings, not to the people uf our State only, but to our 
country at large; and thatit is, therefore, the sacred duty of the people 
of this State to cherish their School Fund as no inconsiderable part of 
their common inheritance, to see that its avails are applied in a man- 
ner which will produce the greatest good; and promptly, though cau- 
tiously, to adopt such improvemenis as the spirit of the age shall suz- 
gest, and experience approve. 

Resolved, That it is to be feared that the School Fund is too much 
relied on as the only moving power of our whole system of Popular Ed- 
ucation, whereasit ought to be regarded only as an auxiliary to the 
| eflorts of the people. » 
| Resolved, That the question of improvement in our common schools 

rests with the people; and that unless the people take the subject into 
their own hands, and make it a leading policy, not of the Stace only, 
| but of every town, to have the best schools possible for the education 
| ofthe whole community, all the great interests of society must languish, 
and the work especially of mental and moral improvement, in all its 
departments, must stand still. 

Resolved, That it is worthy of serious consideration whether the 
principle of classification and graduation of schools ought not to be in- 
troduced into our system to a greater extent, so that teachers of a higher 
order may be employed for children more advanced, while females in- 
struct the younger ;—whether parents may not be induced frequently to 
visit the schools, and thus impress upon the minds of pupils the impor- 
tanceof Education, and stimulate both pupils and teachers to higher ef- 
forts;—and whether associations of teachers may not be formed, and 
stated Conventions of Schools be held with benefit, in the several 
towns. 

Resolved, That the Journal published under the direction of the 
Board of Common Schools is important to the cause, as a medium for 
the circulation of intelligence, and for the full and free expression ofthe 
public feeling on the subject of Popular Education; and that we will 
therefore endeavor to promote its circulation. 

Resolved, That the efforts of the friends of education, and the recent 
action of the Legislature on the subject of Common Schools, inspire us 
with the hope that this important portion of our public policy is about 
to receive the attention it deserves, so that while other states and coun- 
tries are redoubling their efforts, Connecticut shall henceforward be as 
she once was, in respect to the education of all her children, the model 
State of the world. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the prosperity and happinessof a repub- 
lic depends upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, and virtue 
and intelligence can be expected only where public ee are well 
sustained, and Education is made a chief object in the feelings and ef- 











ah Thomas, Bethany: James D. Frisbie, Branford; Clement Peck, 
Cheshire; Daniel S. Holbrook, Derby; Wm. K. Townsend, East Ha- | 
ven; —— D. Smith, Guilford; Jared Bassett, Hamden; Walter P. | 
Munger, 
bury ; Jasper Monroe, North Branford; —— Moody, North Haven; 
Josiah M. Colburn, Orange; Samuel Wire, Oxford ; John Peck, South- 
bury ; Elisha M. Pomeroy, Wallingford; Archibald Miner, Wolcott; 
Wm. H. Scovell, Waterbury ; Isaac Goodsell, Woodbridge. 
For Secretary —Sidney A. Thomas, of New Haven. 
Which report was accepted, and the nomination approved. 
Adjourned to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mr. Barnard, Secretary of the Board, then addressed the Conven- 
tion; and the committee of arrangements reported sundry resolutions, 
which were laid on the table. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Fitzgerald offered several resolutions upon the subject of the | 
Lancasterian or Monitory System of Common Schools, which, after a | 
lengthy discussion, were, on motion of Mr. Bacon, modified and adopt- 
ed, as follows: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is highly im- 
portant inorder to the improvement of our Cummon Schools, that the 
principle of mutual instruction be more extensively employed ; and that 
the operation of that principle,as manifested in the Lancasterian School 
in New Haven, is recommended to the attention of Teachers and School 
Visiters. 


Resolved, That tothe successful improvement of our common schools, | 
it is imporiant that larger bodies of pupils be placed under the diree- 
tion of competent teachers, which cnmiattes 
tensive adoption of the Monitorial System. 


The Convention then resumed the consideration of the Resolutions 


done without the more ex- 








adison; Elisha Cowles, Meriden; Jacob Lindsley, Middle- | d 


forts of the people, our common privileges in this respect may be the 
subject of our grateful contemplation on our festal anniversary; and 
that it may tend to a good result, if the ministers in the churches of 
shall see fit to make this subject the theme of their discourses on that 
ay. 


On motion, Resolved, That the several Vice-Presidents of the asso- 
ciation for the improvement of common schools, act as agents for circu- 
lating the Common School Journal. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 


The Convention met on Friday, the 16th of November—appointed 
Col. Enoch St. Jobn, chairman. During the absence of the committee 
for nominating officers of the Convention, the Address of the Board to 
the people of the State, was read by the Rev. Edward Ingersoll. ‘Mr. 
Barnard explained at some length, the measures the Board were pur- 
suing to carry out the objects of their appointment, and invited the 
eurnest and active co-operation nl eg school committees and teach- 
ers inthe work. He stated what had been done in the Conventions in 
other counties, and thought that the friends of popular education in the 
State could congratulate themselves that thus far there had been but one 
spirit manifested, by men of all views as to politics and religion—that 
of enlightened zeal to promote the elevated character and extended use- 
fulness of Common Schools. In compliance with Mr. B.’s request sev- 
eral gentlemen gave an account of the condition of Schoolsin their re- 
spective towns. 

The following gentlemen were appointed officers of the Convention. 

Hon. CLARK BISSELL, President. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. R. M. Shermar, Hon. T. T. Whittlesey, 
Hon. Thaddeus Betts, Alanson Hamlin, Esq. Hon. Rory Starr, Rev. 
Theo. Smith, Holly Bell, Esq. Hon. Joman 0. Laois, ter. Edward 
Ingersoll. 
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Secretaries.—Timothy T, Merwin, Esq. Eli T. Hoyt, Esq. Be. | 
Uriah Turner. 
* * + * * * * 2) 

A committee was then appointed to prepare a plan forthe organiza- 
tion of a Coun:y Association, and report a nomination of its officers. 

Afternoon Session —Hon. R. M. Sherman in the chair. 

The committee to whom was referred the preparation of a plan for 
a County Association, reported “ Articles of Association,” which, to- 
~— with the accompanying nomination of officers, was unanimous- 
y adopted. 

Officers for the ensuing year : 


Hon. CLARK BISSELL, President. 

Vice Presidents.—Hon. Rory Starr, Danbury; Hon. Cyrus H. 
Beardsly, Monroe; Dr. Rufus Blakeman, Fairfield; Philo Hurd, 
Bridgeport; Rev. J. H. Lindsley, Stratford; George A. Foot, New- 
town; Rev. Abner Brundage, Brookfield ; Alvan Mead, Greenwich; 
Dr. Uriah Turner, Stamford ; Holly Bell, Esq. Darien; Rev. Edwin 
Hall, Norwalk; William Hawley, Ridgefield ; Charles Marvin, Wil- 
ton; Rev. Mr. Smith, New Canaan; Levi Curey, Weston; Thomas 
B. Fanton, Redding; AlvahGray, Westport; Jedediah Graves, Sher- 
man; Amzi Rogers, New Fairfield; Samuel Beardsley, Trumbull ; 
Rev. Mr. Runderson, Huntington. 

Thomas B. Osborne, Esq. Fairfield, Seeretary. 


The Convention was then addressed by Mr, Barnard. 
* * * * * * * * 
The Resolutions reported by the committee were then called up and 
unanimously adopted. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the measires pursued by the Board of Commission- 
ers of Common Schools, are well calculated to ascertain the actual con- 
dition of our Common Schools—to awaken a lively interest throughout 
the community, in'these all important institutions, and to gather from the 
suggestions of the wise and the experienced, in every section of the 
State, the most efficient and potion plans for their improvement ; 
and that we pledge to them our warmest sympathy and personal efforts 
to aid them 1n the discharge of their most responsible duties. 

Resolved, That as the health of our children, their proficiency in 
study, and the success of theteacher, both in government and instruc- 


tion, are inseparably connected with the’'accommodations of the school- | J 


room—we earnestly recommend to parents and school committees, to 
look more carefully into the provisions made for the ventilation, the 
warming, the seats and the desks of all our school houses. 

Resolved, That as the teachers of our Common Schools, by the di- 
rection they may give to the moral and intellectual character of most 
of the children of the State, hold in their hands, in a measure, the future 
destiny of the State and the country—they ought to be eminently quali- 
fied for their arduous duties and responsible trusts; and should be such 
in their own moral nnd intellectual qualifications and attainments, as 
to deserve and receive a higher social consideration and more liberal | 
compensation than is now accorded to them. | 

Resolved, That the instruction communicated under our system of 
Common Schools, should be such as to embrace the harmonious devel- | 
opment of the physical, moral and intellectual powers of every child in 
the State—to best prepare him, in strength, morality and intellect, to 
enjoy his own existence, and to render the greatest amount of benefit 
to others. 

Resolved, That to secure the successful operation of such a system, 
requires the constant and cordial co-operation of parents, and the tho- 
rough supervision of wise, energetic and responsible school visiters and 
superintendants. 

Resolved, That the Connecticut Common School Journal, published 
under the direction of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, 
may be made a most successful instrument in promoting the elevated 
character, the increasing prosperity and the extensive usefulness of the 
Common Schools of Connecticut : and that the measure of its success 
must be the extent of its circulation among all classes of our fellow cit- 
izens—and we recommend to parents, school committees and teachers, 
to become subscribers, and to give energetic and early aid to promote 
its circulation in this county, 

[Here follow two resolutions, requesting the Vice Presidents of the, 
County Association to take early and efficient steps for the circulation 
of the Common School Journal, and to the clergy of the Stateto address 
their several congregations on the subject of Common Schools on 
Thanksgiving day. ] 

The Convention then adjourned till half past 6 o'clock. ; 

Evening Session —Judge Bissell, on taking the chair, expressed his 
thanks to the Convention forthe honor which they had accorded him— 
congratulated the audience upon the interest with which the whole com- 
munity were now investigating the causes of the deterioration of our 
public schools, and after some pertinent suggestions upon the subject, 
pledzed his hearty co-operation in any measures that might be adopted 
for their improvement. The Convention was then successively ad- 
dressed by Messrs. Wilson of Fairfield, Starr and Irwin of Danbury, 
R. M. Sherman of Fairfield, Dr. Hill of Norwalk, and Mr. Barnard. 

The Convention then adjourned without day. 


We intend to present an abstract of the very interesting and 
instru:tive remarks of Mr. Sherman on this occasion. 











Seine eee ene—ay 
HARTFORD COUNTY. 


The Convention met at the North Baptist Church, on Tuesday, the 
22d of November, at 10 o’clock, A.M. The Hon. Joun M Nives 
wascalled to thechair. A Committee of Nominations and A:range- 
ments were appointed, who reported the following officers of the Con- 
vention, who were chosen. 

His Excellency, WILLIAM W. ELLSWORTH, President. 

General Nathan Johnson, Jesse Olney, John T. Norton, Charles A. 
Goodrich, A. C. Washburn, Erastus Ellsworth—Vice-Presidents. 

Jos. Whittlesey, Porter H. Snow, Isaac W. Plummer, Edward Hos- 
kins—Secretaries, 

The President then stated the general objects of the Convention; af- 
ter which the Rev. Charles Brooks, of Hingham, Ms., who was pres- 
ent by invitation of the Secretary of the Board of Common School 
Commissioners, delivered a very interesting lecture on the Proper Top- 
ics of Study in Commen Schools, the requisite Qualifications of Teach- 
ers, and the Necessity of Teachers’ Seminaries. ‘The Convention then 
adjourned until 2o0’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

On enquiry being made whether the Convention wes to be favored 
with an address by the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools, explanatory of the condition of our schools, and of 
the measures pursued by the heal, 

Mr. Barnard statcd, it would be out of his power to address the 
Convention at anylength. He had come into the house to-day from a 
sick bed, and nothing but an imperious sense of duty kept him here this 
afternoon. He however stated the objects of the law of the last legis- 
lature, and the motives which induced the Board to call this and other 
Conventions in the several counties in the State, These Conventions 
had thus far been characterized by one spirit—that of enlightened zeal 
for the cause of Common School Education in our State ; and he ho 
and believed the same spirit would prevail here, and be carried out into 
efficient action in the several towns of the county. 

The following Resolutions were then submitted by the committee of 
arrangements. 

Resolved, That this Convention highly approve the measures 
adopted at the last session of the Legislature, withregard to the sub- 
ject of Common School Instruction, and recommend to their fellow 
citizens of Hartford county, to aid with their efficient co-operation the 
plans of the Board of Commissioners and their Secretary, for carry- 
ing the designs of the Legislature intoeffect. ; 

2. Resolved, Thatinthe opinion of this Convention, our dearest in- 
terests are indissolubly connected with the cause of Popular Educa- 
tion, and that, while we have great cause of gratitudeto a superintend- 
ing Providence, for the benefits that have flowed from our present sys- 
tem of Common Schcol Instruction, it is an object of the highest im- 
portance to remedy any deficiencies that may attend its operations, 
and to connect with it such improvements as will make it an honor to 
the State, and a blessingto the whole community. 

3. Resolved, That provision should be made for the better encour- 
agement of young persons of both sexes, of the right character and 
talents, todevote themselves to the work of Common School Instruc- 
tion, and to prepare themselves for this responsible ficld of labor, and 
that by the establishment of Teachers’ Seminaries, or by annexing a 
department for this purpose to some of the academies, or in some other 
way, immediate and efficient efforts should be made for the accomplish- 
ment of this object. a 

4. Resolved, That theestablishment of libraries for the use of teach- 
ers in the several School Districts, would greatly promote their im- 

rovement and usefulness, and that it be recommended to the friends of 

opular Education throughout the State to see that this measure is 
carried into effect. 

5. Resolved, That itbe recommended to the Teachers of the Com- 
mon Schools throughout the State to form associations for mutual im- 
provement. , ' 

The topics embraced in these resolutions were then discussed by 
Gen. Rathen Sohueen, Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Mr. Melvin Copeland, and 
Mr. Normand Smith, of this city; Col. Wright, of Berlin; and Mr. 
Marks, of Burlington. . 

Prof Davies then offered a Resolution recommending the Common 
School Journal asa means of diffusing useful information on the sub- 
ject of Common Schools, in exciting a ge ye any and a com- 
mon interest among parents and teachers; which was adopted; and 
also the following Resolution of the Rev. Mr. Goodrich : 

Resolved, That the frequent visitation cf our Common Schools by 
parents would tend to the encouragement and fidelity of teachers, and 
to the good behavior, diligence, and improvement of pupils. : 

Gen. Nathan Johnson presented resolutions declaring the expediency 
of forming County Associations for the improvement of Common 
Schools, and for organizing the Convention into such an Association. 

The Convention then adjourned until half past 6 o’clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Committee of arrangements reported a Constitution for the ‘Hartford 
County Association for the Improvement of Common Schcols,’ with 
the following nomination of officers: 

President—Natuan Jonnson, of Hartford. | 

Vice-Presidents—Melvin Copelard, Hartford; Francis H. Case, 
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Avon; Charles A. Goodrich, Berlin; William Marks, Burlington ; 
Francis Gillet, Bloomfield; Jeremiah Rice, Bristol ; Henry Nash, Can 
ton; Solomon Olmsted, East Hartford ; Erastus Ellsworth, East Wind- 
sor; Edward Hoskins, Enfield; John T. rane Norse py Thad- 
deus Welles, Glastenbury ; Daniel Hemenway, Granby; Luke Wood, 
Hartland ; Bennet F. Northrop, Manchester; Samuel IF’. Jones, Marl- 
borough ; Allen McLean, Simsbury; Jesse Olney, Southington Ju- 
lius S. Shailor, Suffield; John Francis, Wethersfield; Martin Ells- 
worth, Windsor. 
Secretary—Porter H. Snow, Hartford. 

A Resolution requesting the Vice-Presidents of the County Associa- 
tion to act as agents of the Journal in their several towns; and another 
recommending the appointment of the School District Committee in the 
spring, in order to afford more time for selecting and employing Teach- 
ers forthe winter school, were adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. Brooks then delivered another very interesting lecture, 
on the subject of the Prussian Schools. ; f 

From this lecture, it appeared that schools are established by law in 
every parish in the kingdom; and every child is obliged to attend and 
receive an education; that these schools are under the inspection of a 
board created by the government, and responsible to higher boards in 
the several provinces, all of which are under the control of a minister of 
public instruction at Berlin, who gives his exclusive attention to this 
subject, That there isa regular gradation of schools, from the parish 
school to the university, through the several provinces, and none are 
admitted to any higher seminary, without having passed through the 
lower schools. The studies prescribed and the mode of treating them 
were likewise detailed at length. ‘ 

In that kingdom, noone can be appointed a teacher without undergo- 
ing a rigidexamination, and without having been educated at the reg- 
ularly constituted teachers’ seminaries. é ; 

The great advantages of this system of education, are efficiency, uni- 
formity, thorough intellectual and moral culture, and the effects produ- 
ced in forming a sober, orderly, and intelligent people. It was stated 
that, since the introduction of this system, pauperism and crime had 
diminished in Prussia thirty-eight per cent., and that especially, juve- 
nile delinquencies were exceedingly rare. ; : 

The Convention then passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Brooks for his 
addresses, and adjourned. 





ASSOCIATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


THE PUBLIC PRESS OF CONNECTICUT. 


We feel under greai obligations to all vur public journals for what 
they have done in calling the attention of their readers to the several 
measures and movements of the Board. ‘Tothose who havedone more, 
who have introduced from time to time into their columns remarks of 
| their own, or of correspondents, urging the subject upon the attention 
of the community, and helping to ad! new vigor and warmth to 

ublic sentiment in relation to this whole matter, we would ac- 
lnnetenen our particular obligations. May we not hope for their 
continued and more energetic co-operation? Will not every jour- 
nal of the State—standing as each does at the fountain of public opin- 
ion—help to make that public opinion more enlightened, more alive, 
more efficient, in regard tocommon schools? However discordant and 
| even irreconcileable their opinions may be on other subjects, let this be 
| regarded as a common field to labor in—as a common interest to pro- 
mote—as a common blessing to enjoy and perpetuate. We shall con- 
tinue to forward our paper to all our public journals. We cannot ask 
| or expect them to send theirs in exchange, but we should be glad to re- 
| ceive every number which contains any thing in reference to our com-. 
mon schools, or to popular education in general. 


SCHOOLS IN SALISBURY.—LETTER FROM JUDGE 
CHURCH. 


It will be remembered by those who noticed the proceedings of the 
| Litchfield County Convention, that a resolution was passed, recom- 
| mending a more thorough visitation and examination of the schools, 
| not only by school visiters, but by teachers, of each other’s schools, 

and that once a year a Convention be held of all the scholars of the 
| several schools. When this resolution was up, Judge Church remark- 
| ed that many years ago, when he was a teacher in the common schools 

of Salisbury, all these things were done; and that there had never been 
| that engagedness in parents, teachers, and scholars, since the practice 
| was discontinued. It will be seen by the following letter from Judge 

Church, that the recommendation of the Convention has been acted up- 
| on, and that the most efficient steps have been taken to revive the good 
old custom in these particulars, We would especially call the attention 
of those who complain of the inefficiency of our present organized 

board of visiters, to the steps which have been taken in Salisbury, as 
| Well as in some other towns, fot making school visiters efficient and re- 
| sponsible, 

















Salisbury, Nov. 12, 1838. 
Dear Sir,—The School Society in thistown ata late meeting direct- 
| ed, that a committee of two of the board of visiters should visit and ex- 


The formation of these associations has been very generally recom- | amine all the schools in the society twice the ensuing season, and make 


mended, and we are glad to learn that they are coming into existence in 
many towns in this State. Unless several of the Teachers are located 


to the board and to the society a particular report, in writing, of the 
s:ate and condition of each school, to the end that the information thus 


for some length of time, in the place where they now are, we would | obtained should be communicated to you: and at the same time agreed 


recommend that they make their association a branch of the Town As- | 


sociation. It will save much complexity of organization. That these 
associations may promote the usefulness of schools, is the uniform ex- 
perience of the States aboutus. They are coming into existence, all 
over France, under the encouragement and recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. They have been and still are found im- | 
portant aids in the promotion of education in Holland. ‘“ These socie- | 
ties or associations, are numerous,” says a traveller in Holland.— | 
“ They are generally of a local character. Eight, ten, or more school- | 
masters residing near each other, form an association for the discussion | 
of subjects conneeted with education, and report through their secreta- 
ries to the editor of the ‘Contributions,’ (a periodical devoted to Com- 
mon School education) who publishes what he thinks is likely to be of 
general benefit. There are at present upwards of two hundred of these | 
societies, and above two thousand schoolmasters are thus associated. | 
In,a report to the king, made by the Minister of Public Instruction, in | 
the year 1818, these associations are described as having been of the | 


greatest utility.” 








¢ SCHOOL VISITERS’ REPORT. 


It will readily be seen by reference to the law of last session, that 
“the written Report of their own doings, and the condition of the sev- 
eral schools within their limits for the preceding season of schooling, 
with such observations as their experience and reflection may suggest,” 
required of the school visiters, is a different matter from that of making 
returns to the Board of Commissioners, for which —_ must prescribe 
the forms and forward them to the school society’s clerk. These re- 
turns will embrace the very facts which ought to be reported to each 
society, but in addition the faithful discharge of duty under this sec- 
tion would call for something move in the way of sugge.tions of im- 
provement. To have this duty faithfully done, each school society in 
the State would do well to follow the example of Farmington, of North | 
Stonington, of Watertown, of Salisbury, and other societies in re | 





ducing the number, and making their duties more specific, and com- | 
vensating them for their time at least. But whether paid or not, we, 
Se, at least one school visiter in each society will be found | 
who will see that these provisions of the law are faithfully com-! 
plied with. The condition of all the schools in the State cannot be 


uscertained without the active and faithful co-operation of school vis- 
iters. 





to pay this committee at the rate of one dollar per day for the time spent 
in this service. 

The board of trustees was also directed to take such measures, as 
that the instructers of the district schools in the society should visit and 
examine each other’s schools during the coming wiuter; and also that 
there should be a public examination of all the schools at one time, 
when the schools as well as the several teachers should be publicly ad- 
dressed on the subject of common school instruction. The result of 
these experiments will be communicated to you. 

With great respect, your obt. servt. 





POST MASTERS.—POSTAGE.—THE JOURNAL. 


To post masters, who have thus far rendered us very important ser- 
vicein obtaining subscribers for the Journal, and in forwarding re-- 
mittances free of postage, as they are authorized to do by the Post Mas- 
ter General, we would express our thanks. Small as the postage may 
seem in a single instance, still it is a consideration not to be overlooked 
inthe aggregate—especially when it is remembered that the corres- 
pondence extends into almost every town in the State—and especially, 
when it goes to add to the expense of a Journal which does not begin to 

ay for itself—and when we are now making preparations to publish 

xtra numbers containing valuable information respecting the School 
Systems of Prussia—Holland—New York—Massachusetts—and oth- 
er States,—information which we are bold to say cannot be gained from 
any one, or half dozen volumes—not at least for four times the subscrip- 
tion price of the Common School Journal. But in undertaking this 
Journal, and the laboring oarof the Board, we expected to spend and be 
spent in its service. All we ask is such co-operation as the fricnds of 
common schools can give us in their several ways, but if the aid is to 
be given it should be given now. 

There is an increasing interest in the whole subject—a spirit of in- 


| quiry as to what is doing for the education of all the children of a com- 


munity, both among ourselves and abroad. This interest should be 


| cherished—this spirit of inquiry must be stimulated and gratified, and 


that now, if we expect much permanent good to be done here. Those 
who are disposed to sustain this Journal as an instrument in this cause, 
are requested todoso now. All subscriptions to this Journal must 
hereafter be paidin advance ; and all communications in reference to it 
be post paid. 

Case, Tiffany  Co., Pronters, Pearl street, Hartford, 
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